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AS RADIANT AS 
REFLECTIONS 
ON STILL WATER— 


Your Product’s Beauty Is Pictured on 


Levelcoal’ Printing Paper at Less Cost! 


While the new Serelroal™ printing papers were manufac- 
tured primarily to provide a smoother, better printing sur- 


face, Kimberly-Clark has, at the same time, achieved a new 


economy in coated paper making, and now important savings 


are available to all buyers of printing. For with this entirely 


different, new formula coated paper, you 
obtain all the beauty of costly printing 
paper at the price of ordinary paper! 

If you have been buying highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 
specifying Levelcoat papers: Trufect,* 
Kimfect* or Multifect.* 


On the other hand, if you have a 


small budget for printing which has limited you to not-so- 
good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now 
can step-up to Serelcoat quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost! 

Seeing is believing— Ask your printer or paper merchant 


to show you samples of this unique 


Peeokoatl Papers for smoother, paper, or write Kimberly-Clark for 


proofs of printed results on Levetcoal 
papers—results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 
You'll agree, these new-type papefs 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper merchant. 
If you prefer, inquire direct. 


* TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY - CLARK CORPORATION » NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Fs CHICAGO=8 South Michigan Avenue . LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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Hostess for “Business at Home” 


When Business entertains, it's much like entertaining at home 
“Shall we eat here, or go out? 


Louise 


to sell? 


Waller raises another question, “What do you want 


For 12 years and more, Louise Waller, of Los Angeles, has 
been entertaining for Business at Home, when it throws a party 


in the office or plant. 


such as lunch 
at a convention, where the guests are too busy to come out to the 


plant 


Some functions belong downtown, at a hotel 


But the sales value of other gatherings is stepped up a thousand 
volts by having the buffet supper, the lunch, or the cocktail party, 
at the plant. You have your guests all to yourself, save their 
time, and your own, get more or less undivided attention for 
what you want to sell them, even though it's only institutional 
good will 


Louise Waller does the fairy godmother stuff for hundreds of 
plant parties, ranging from a dozen to several thousand guests. 
An office or shipping room is cleared for her, and at the appointed 
time the meal appears, with the tables, chairs, linen, dishes, bars. 
Cooked on the spot, or brought hot or cold from the kitchens of 
the Louise Waller Catering Co., with heaters and refrigerators to 
keep everything. After they eat, and go out through the factory, 
the guests come back and find that everything has vanished, Cin- 
derella-at-the-stroke-of-twelve stuff, with the typists or shipping 
clerks working again 


“What is the idea of this party?” is the question she asks that 
Who are the guests, how many 


of them, how much do you want to spend?” 


brings out its selling angles 


small gathering of executives, say the regional dis- 


With her help, the entertain- 
ment committee can concen- 
trate on greeting customers, 
prospects or the field staff 

with never a worry about 
enough vittles to go around. 


tributors, and the sales value will lie, 
plant, but in discussion at table. So, the meal can be elaborate, 
running up to $10 a plate; entertaining at the plant gives oppor- 
tunities to show systems, research, new products developing, etc. 


not in walking through the 


For larger crowds who are to be shown how 
made, the “eats” 


the product is 
will be incidental, maybe a quick smack, or light 
supper, served for less than $2 a guest, and taking the least time 
from plant inspection and getting acquainted. 


Noonday entertainments are very effective as sales helps, direct 
or indirect, provided they are well run. 


For example, a group of purchasing agents, or engineers, or 
customers, is invited to see the plant without losing much more 
than the lunch hour 
quickly, and is not too heavy 
getting them back to 


hour later than their schedule the selling effect is good 


usual If the lunch is served promptly, 
, and a trip through the plant follows, 


their own desks not more than half an 


The success of such a party can be enhanced by the attention 
of an experienced business hostess to such details as the seating 
arrangement. If everybody finds a place for himself at large 
tables, the half-hour for lunch will be lunch, and little more. But 
if two or three guests are seated at small tables, each with some- 
body from the company, to get acquainted, the half-hour will be 
a valuable part of the whole affair. 


Besides the catering experience and equipment, the hostess for 
Business at Home will contribute ideas, 
or supper. 


“style” the plant lunch 
Maybe the guests come from other regions, so the 
food and cooking will be something characteristic of Los Angeles, 
or Chicago, or Atlanta, as the case may be. 


The occasion may 
furnish a characteristic note 


an anniversary, a new product, an 
entertainment for some particular business group, in which she 
finds her theme. 


Direct or indirect, there is always a selling motif somewhere 
in these affairs, and making the most of it is part of the hostess’ 
contract 


Carriage Trade 


St. Augustine, Fla., is said to be the oldest town in the United 
States. It is likewise an old Winter resort, ancient according to 


the standards of our continent. 


The streets of the old section of St. Augustine are so narrow 
that a long-armed person can come very near touching both sides. 
This is not surprising, because the Spaniards who founded the 
town in the 16th century followed the Mediterranean custom ot 
keeping the streets narrow, as protection against the sun's hot 
rays. Those same narrow streets, with their balconied buildings 
of coquina rock, which have stood the ravages of time so well, 
are today the mecca of tourists. But they are unable to accom- 
modate the automobiles of the tourists, some of whom park their 
cars in the new section of the town while they go afoot to see 
the sights. Many others hire horse-drawn carriages 

The city government of St. Augustine permits the operation of 
only 40 of these horse-and-carriage outfits, a rule that prevents 
cut-throat competition. In the days when horse-drawn vehicles 
were the usual method of transportation, the town had more than 
its quota, including several handsome big coaches to take guests 
to and from the big hotels. Then came the automobile and 
horses went out of fashion. 


L. A. Colee, who had been operating a livery stable in St. 
Augustine since 1875, followed the trend of the times and grad- 
ually drifted into the taxi and autos-for-hire business. There 
was 4 period of several years during which he and his successors 
had not a single horse in their establishment. Then, about 15 
years ago, one of the Colees wanted to provide a job for an 
elderly Negro, so the old fellow was sent out with a horse and 
one of the old carriages that had been furbished up for the ven- 
ture. He obtained a few fares now and then, but pickings, on 
the whole, were poor. Despite this, the Colees believed that, 
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Snider Packing Corporation 


Gentoar orrice 
40 FRAWKLIN STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


hd ° 
Ew YORK OFFICE Sniders Cmteaso Overce 
BPO LEXINGTON AVENUE 323 WEST POLK SrmECT 


uits 
VEGETABLES 
CONDIMENTS 


LUDA AERUTY vena \/ 

AUETICAN CUB 

encont 

HouDAT 

LLY OF THE VACLEV 

ptt Chicago Herald-American 
CODED Rnethe 326 W. Madison Street 

Sint Sauce Chicago, Illinois. 

COCKTalt SAUCE 

Tomato COcKIAN 

TOMATO JUICE Attention: National Advertiaing Director: 
cae” 
Panne OD Proted Ge ntlem en: 

APPLE SAUCE 

APPLE JUICE ‘ 

ar Six months ago we introduced Snider's O14 

anvcn Fashioned Chili Sauce to the readers of the 

TS Chicago Herald-American. 

vacuum pace Since the very first advertisement, sales 
CarreoTs 

DICED volume has gone steadily upward, and Ais- 
CHERRIES tribution has been secured through more and 
CORN . 

CREAM STYLE more retail outlets every month. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
— : 
t No doubt about it, we must credit the direct 


an 
WHOLE KERNEL 


GOLDEN BANTAM pullirg power of the Herald-American in do 
recom pad ing a fine sales job, with a special bow in 

~ SUCCOMASN the direction of your merchandising staff and 
Conan omen Mary Martensen for their dealer’ tie-ups and 

connate demonstrations. 

— 

reas We are continuing our advertising schedule in 


the Herald-American on both the Old Fashioned 

PUMPLIN Chili Sauce and also on Snider's Catsup, and 

SrINACH we take this opportunity of predicting a splerdid 
sales record for 1941. 


PEST PRODUCTS Paced 19 Biss! 
APPLE SAUCE 


BEANS 


war With all best wishes, 


SUICED Si 
SHOESTRING ur j 
CARROTS ae y yo S. 
SHOFSTRING 
CORN 
GOUDEN BANTAU 
PEAS 
PEAS & CARROTS . 
SPINACH 


TOMATOES Western Sales Manager 


PULTON, N.Y 
ENESEO.N Y ° 
MAPUNGEN, TEXAS Sniders 


WONEO' ! 
pomeow, mae old Fashioned Ra 
MEDINA, N Y. Chili Sauce ie oe 


ROME, NY 
WaYland 4 
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Reproduced above is one of dozens of testimonial letters from Chicago Herald-American 
advertisers. This newspaper provides food and grocery advertisers with adequate 
family coverage PLUS merchandising co-operation PLUS cooking school demonstra- 


tions —a program that moves opinions ... and merchandise. Things are happening 
in Chicagol 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


NEWSPAPER IN 


+ 


CITY... 


HEN A NEWSPAPER’S outstanding 
leadership in circulation, advertising 
and reader response over the other 

newspapers in its city is established for over 
a quarter century, that newspaper is a win- 
ning newspaper. Such a newspaper is The 
Houston Chronicle, which for 28 consecutive 
years has been Houston’‘s leading newspaper. 


As a newspaper serves its readers, so it 
serves its advertisers. That’s why The Hous- 
ton Chronicle again made a splendid record 
of leadership in advertising volume in 1940. 


Last year The Houston Chronicle pub- 
lished 14,697,306 lines of advertising. This 
was 47% more than the second Houston 
newspaper published and 146% more than 
the third Houston newspaper published. 


Last year The Houston Chronicle gained 
1,046,146 lines of advertising. This was 
approximately twice the gain of the second 
Houston newspaper and over 16 times the 
gain of the third Houston newspaper. These 
figures are from Media Records, Inc. Ameri- 
can Weekly Magazine linage excluded. 


The Houston Chronicle ALONE is all you 
need to sell Houston. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest Daily Newspaper in Texas — Morning or Evening 


R. W. McCarthy 


The Branham Company 
WN-‘ional Advertising Manager 


National Representatives 
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|since a new generation to whom carriage-riding was a novelty 
had grown up, it should be possible to create a demand for this 
pastime. 


They decided to expand their venture, by outfitting four more 
| elderly Negroes as drivers and sending them out with spick-and. 
| span carriages. The plan worked, and those first rigs were the 
nucleus of a revival that now gives employment to two-score 
dignified old darkies. It has proved a boon, too, for the five 
|members of the Colee family who run the business, two-thirds 
of which is now in horses and one-third in taxis and automobiles: 


| The drivers of the carriages are all “characters,” blessed with 
| the gift of gab and plenty of showmanship. They are all veteran 
| horse people, the oldest having driven horses, off and on, for 59 
|years. He is called Major, and it is not uncommon for him to 
| have a waiting list of candidates for the privilege of taking a 
|ride. He is also credited with having revived the custom of 
dressing up like the coachmen of yesteryear. Someone gave him 
|a high hat several years ago, and now all the drivers wear high 
| hats, and some of them wear frock coats. Some decorate their 
horses with bright-colored ribbons on manes, tails, harness or 
| buggy-whip, and with light-colored nets on the horse's heads 
land necks. (Tourists call these nets snoods.) 


| Tourists hark to his patter about the Cathedral, built in 1797. 


The carriages are of various types, most of them being surreys 
All are from 35 to 40 years old, but ship-shape, though in many 
| instances a carriage is made up of the remnants of two or three 
| oldtimers, fitted together by a blacksmith. All are smartly painted, 
chiefly in the colors of popular sports models of automobiles, such 
There are a number of wicker ones, which 
| go well with the Florida atmosphere. Some are said to have been 
pane by the Studebakers and some by a firm called Tyson & 
Jones. A section of one bears the name of the L. A. Bellis 
| Carriage Co. 


as cream and maroon. 


Each carriage holds three or four passengers comfortably, i 
addition to the driver. The standard rate for a ride is $1.50 a 
hour. The Cook's Tour patter of the drivers, a mixture of his 
toric fact and fiction, adds much to the fun of the occasions, 
|or “buggy rides’ as the drivers call them. 


The drivers are good salesmen, as they have to be, since much 
of their patronage must be caught “on the wing.” St. Augustine 
lis too far north in Florida to attract large numbers of visitots, 
| but thousands of motorists pass through the town en route to of 
| from Miami and other more southerly cities. 


| When a driver sees a car pull up to the curb, he approaches 
| it and addresses the motorist at the wheel somewhat along this 
| line: “Howdy, Mister Kentucky (naming whatever state is ind 
_cated on the car's license plate)! Wouldn't you and your folks 
like a buggy ride around the town? Just a dollar and a halt 
for all of you.” After this opening, there's often quite a bit of 
good-natured badinage, in which the keen-witted old dark 
usually comes out on top. According to one of the Colees, 
a driver's earnings are in direct ratio to his “gift of the gab,” this 
‘counting much more than ribbons and fancy trappings 
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EXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN 


—AND A HIT! 


Such venturesome spirits of in- 
dustry as those who moved the 
gearshift from car floor to wheel 
... the cracker from barrel to box 
... will recognize a comparable 
achievement in The American 
Magazine's exclusive new adver- 
tising advance. 

This is a series of unique new 
space units—new sizes and shapes, 
opening up challenging possi- 
bilities in advertising design . . . 
making for heightened noting 
and reading...already contracted 
for by many of the country’s pace- 
setting advertisers. See the first 
of the dynamic new Book- 
mark Third Covers in the 
current APRIL issue. 


READING 


HABIT 


XCITEMENT, speed, action ...60 stirring minutes 
of it! 

Multiply that by 8! Then you'll know why the wide 
variety of appeals contained within the covers of The 
American Magazine make it so absorbing that the reader 
averages 8 full hours with each issue ... eternity, con- 
sidering the life of most advertising. 

A great audience, too! 21, million families... biggest 
general monthly circulation of all...comprised of peo- 
ple who cheerfully pay a quarter for a magazine as un- 
concernedly as others spend a nickel. 

Most surprising- your advertising can tap this super- 
market at no greater cost than it takes to reach audt- 
ences of lower purchasing power through less inten- 
sively read magazines. 

Read the APRIL issue of The American Magazine 

_as a prelude to hearing the amazing advertising facts 
about it. The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 


. Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


> AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE 


A CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLICATION 


MILLION FAMILIES 


5 
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Read this ad from the BOTTOM UP! 


Kudos 
from 
critics 
are 
very 
nice... 


t 


Stations preen themselves when radio 
critics give them the palm for pro- 
gramming. And properly. KMOX 
gets its full share of praise and always 
welcomes professional opinion. 


As an advertising medium, what we 
really like to see coming our way is 
client praise. These pleasant awards 
for sales and merchandising jobs well 
done come frequently to KMOX. One 
of the most recent came from Armour 
& Company for distinguished service 
in merchandising “Treet.” 


They 

mean more 
when 
received 
from 
clients 


And are best 
of all when it’s 
Joe Public 
saying 

“KMOX 
is swell!” 


But our biggest source of satisfaction 
is the public’s reaction. Audience evi- 
dence continues to pile up our greatest 
reason for carrying your schecule— 
KMOX does the best selling job in St. 
Louis because it delivers most audi- 
ence...at lowest cost per listener! 


M ARCH 


KMOxX « 50,000 warts - sT. Lours 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented “@ 
Radio Sales: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Charlotte, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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SPOKESMAN OF 
PHILADELPHIA’S 
NEW PROSPERITY! 
“Deluge of war orders,” says Business 
Week, “revitalizes idle factories, cuts relief 
rolls, puts money in shoppers’ pockets, and 


turns city from problems of contraction to 


those of expansion.” 


To cover lively, prosperous, substantial Philadelphians, 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


is now a **must~°! 


. 
Unper I'S NEW MANAGEMENT, headed by Publisher Robert 
Cresswell (for eighteen years associated with the growth of the 
New York Herald-Tribune), the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger enters a new era. 

It’s in tune with the new Philadelphia—a market of two 
million—a vital, alert, sound market looking forward—unbound 
by the traditions of the past. 

More Philadelphia news! 

\More room for the news of women—their interests and activities! 

More pictures for this modern picture-minded world! 


More news of the expanding plants, the growing mills, shops 
and factories—greater financial coverage —the smaller relief-rolls, 
the bulging pay-rolls! 


For test campaigns—what a market! 


For regular national schedules—what a buy! 


Truly. the Spokesman cf Philadelphia’s new Prosperity! 
I I I 7 


EVENING Puptic LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Story 


of Defense Prosperity 


1. From June 13 to December 1], 1940, 
defense orders totaling 1,146,099 were 
placed in the Philadelphia industrial 
area. 


2. This was 11.3 percent of all Na- 
tional Defense Commission orders for 
that period, 


3. War contracts for the district have 
since passed $2,000,000,000, 


A. Retail sales in recent 4-week pe- 
riod were estimated up 14 percent. 


- Payroll increase in area is about 
$42,000,000 over year ago. 


6. New passenger car sales up 10,000. 
Used car sales up 12,000, 


7. Transit lines’ income up$ 1,000,000. 
153 new buses in service; 130 stream; 
lined street cars, 40 trackless trolleys 
soon to be delivered. 


8. Ten thousand new telephones. 
Average daily calls increased 130,092. 


9. 69,000 newaunskilled, semi-skilled 
and skilled workers'will be needed. All 
told, 138,000 new jobs. No outsiders 
wanted, but 24-hour training courses 
now in progress, paid for by the 
Government. 


10. Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service found jobs for 160,000 in 1910. 


Ii. Bendix Aviation takes over old 
Atwater Kent plant, will employ 7,000 
who will spend $1,000,000 in Phila- 
delphia stores. 


Cramp Shipyards, idle for 13 years, will 
build six cruisers costing $ 113,822,000, 
ultimately employing 6,000, 


New York Shipbuilding with $560,- 
000,000 orders employing 10,000. 


Baldwin Locomotive, R. C. A., Sun 
Shipbuilding, Brill and Disston among 
others lifting payrolls. 


12. When defense orders started, 
Philadelphia had 11,000,000 sq. ft. of 
unused plant floor, Of this, 3,000,000 
is now absorbed; balance going 
1,000,000 sq. ft. every 60 days. 


133. Housing shortage now a reality 
with Federal and local authorities 
seeking solutions involving additional 
millions. 


These facts condensed from Business Week 
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There m= a -@ that cried in the 


wilderness of France six years ago 


And in the wilderness of American advertising there is a voice crying today 


Over six years ago, General de Gaulle 

asked the French command and the 
French government for a mechanized 
army. 


pointed out the fallacy of the 
Maginot Line. He foretold the impor- 
tance of aircraft . of tanks... of 
swift mechanized mobile troops. 


He toresaw the moves of the Nazi 
high command . . . He knew that the 
war of 1940 would not be that of 1914 

And his request was denied. 


His superiors believed in the im- 
regnability of the Mi iginot Line. They 
were sure that attack would result in 
mmense and insupportable enemy 
losses, change in their 
Opinion. Fortification and foot troops 


There was no 


“Tf aett e} F - 
Were still the important factors. 


We know what happened to France 


Today's ertising, planned “‘scientiti- 
to cover all bases—split by the regu- 
tuON syster nto half a dozen minor 
Paigns gs us to the slaughter of 
Ollars ar stalemate of success that 
€ War me 1 of 1914 achieved. Aawes- 
SETS SOI es forget strategy and dari 
They dete nstead of attack. Like a 
_ College, they are painfully—oh, so 
Paint entitic. 
Yet ma iy advertisers risk defeat when 
MARCH c 


competitors take advantage of the new 
strategy, new daring, 
available to all. 


new use of media 


The American Weekly comes out frankly 
and seltishly—in favor of a new and 
more effective use of the advertising dollar. 


The American Weekly 
advertisers access to more than 
homes evest $1 
azine published anywhere in the world. 


ofters national 
7,000,000 
nele market of any mag- 


the Di 


This is a lever big enough to move all 
America. Like the 
army, it is a big enough force to conquer 
when it is used in a bie enough way 


S 


mobile mechanized 


Y r r 


An advertiser who starts in The American 
Weekly as the biggest and most powertul 
of all national adv ertising media will more 
the American millions. 


An advertiser who continues week after 
week and month after month will estab- 
lish permanently the leadership of his 
product. 


An advertiser who keeps on splitting the 
appropriation into a lictle in The American 


Weekly. a little radio, a little magazine 
space, a few newspapers, a sprinkling of 
outdoor, accomplishes something with his 
advertising dollar but is likely to find the 
force of his campaign dissipated by his 
conservatism as similar conservatism dis- 
sipated the power of the French army. 


For an example of The American Weekly power, 
take this one: A well-known book publisher used 
nine back covers at $20,000 each —total $180,000 
—in The American Weekly during 1940. 


These were mail-order advertisements. They 
had to pay. Three of them featured a Garden 
Encyclopedia at $3.65 and $4.00 a copy. Such a 
book interests only families who own their own 
homes or rent homes with gardens. The American 
Weekly has plenty of city circulation. But it also 
has coverage so immense, reader interest so 
humanly universal, that a mail-order garden 


book can pay out on a $60,000 investment. 


For any advertiser who is open-minded 
enough to believe that in this day, as 
in all the days of the past, strategy in 
advertising is more important than any- 
thing else, The American Weekly has a 
special new message. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key tro Revarive Saces Ourtook Ratince 


kkkkk Best relative outlook 
kkkk Very good relative outlook 
*k*k Good (medium) relative outlook 
*&* Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 
NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. other words. an industry marked te%& may have very good prospects in relation 
ng year's volume, but its percentage inerease may be slight compared with 
istry which is marked *#**&k*. In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


is not considered: rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
is given greatest weight. 
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Mar.., Next Mar.. Next 
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& May | Months & May Months 
Advertising ........... kkekk | kkk «Luggage ...........00- * xk 
Air Conditioning .....\ ***** | kkkk | Machine Tools ........ kkkkk kkk 
Airline Travel ........ kik | kite © Machinery (Agr'l) .... **** wk 
Aircraft Sales ........ tetctetck | tote “Machinery (Indl) .... ®®**®* tote 
Automobile Sales ..... wivkke| tik |\Meats .............0-- x* xk 
Automobile Tires ..... *&&*&* | *&kk | Metal Containers ..... ake kkk 
Baking (General) .... * * Motion Picture Receipts **** | *k&k*k 
Banks (Revenues) ..... **® kk er tok tot 
Ne * . Musical Instruments .. *** kkk 
Building & Materials... **k&k&* | kkkkk Office Equipment ..... wkk a 
Candy & Chewing Gum & Oil (Cooking) ....... * * 
Canned Fruits and eee toot tock 
re ek kk Paper (Newsprint) ... **** | *&k* 
ee Perr ay * | x Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Mise.) Stet | took k ee 4 rere kkk | kkk 
CEO ccscaxckeese * | ‘* | Photographic Supplies .. **** | **** 
a cia ee oe * | * EP eee tok tootoink 
Clothing (Men's, Wo- Printing and Publishing 
men’s & Children’s). tek | tekkek Equipment ......... wk kik 
Coal (Anthracite) ....'  teke® | et WE aad edcbawacres kkk wk 
Coal (Bituminous) ... tee | eek | Railroad Equipment .. ***** wkkk* 
COSUOMES cicccciseces kk |lokk Railroads (Net Income) | ®**®** = *k&kk 
Cotton Textiles ....... kkkk | keke ||Refrigerators ......... xk heel 
Dairy Products ....... * wire ||Restaurants ........... wkkk kkkkk 
Department Stores .... tee kk Mural Stores ....--... wk kkk 
Diesel Engines ....... detcktek| toto | Security Financing .... * * 
Drugs and Medicines... *¢% kk Shipbuilding ......... wkkkk khkkk 
Electrical Equipment CS as eee oe ae od xk kkk 
EN BR tote | tottokk | Silk Textiles ......... * * 
Electrical Equipment ML. cbeancnkvnk ia eee * * 
SEE cicinctaiewes kk eee ||Soft Drinks ........... x wk 
NO ian ee weno »)) tetkik kkk (Sporting Goods ....... took kkk 
SE dankcia weuowheeeas * * \|Stationery (Commer'l). *k&* ** 
_ ONE es tke tke ||Steel and Iron ........ tok kk | tokk 
Gasoline and Oil ...... Heke tiet | tetetriee ||Sugar «00... cece eee eee kk ee 
Glass and Materials ...) geet | dette | Surgical Equipment and 
MOUND: Sxenedacwois x * i Ue kok kkk 


Hardware 


aesattuleggeectats tok | toeke (Synthetic Textiles 


NR oe ae tok | took || (Rayon, Nylon, etc.) took  toltok& 
House Furnishings Television ............ wk totokokk 
(Floor Coverings, Toothpaste and Mouth 
Furniture, Beds, etc.)) teek | teoke MEN, tn 6eneeeseess * * 
Household Products Toys and Games ...... kkk kkk 
(Kitchenware and \|Trailers (Autos) ...... eae kkk 
Miscellaneous) ..... & | ge = || Travel (Domestic) ... tote | tok 
Imports ......... oo, ae tree |jTravel (Sea) ......... oa * 
Insurance (Life) ...... tok Mii EEE seccvcsasseses kkk | took kk 
Oe ae wk | tee = (||Utilities—Electric ..... ras ee 
Laundry Saran eions Stace rare | tokk || Utilities | as kk kkk 
Liquor (Alcoholic Utilities—Telegraph .. ry te 
Beverages) ......... * * Utilities—Telephone .. kx kk 
Washers—Household ..  *&* kk 
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Heavy Spending for 
Arms Raises Income 


to the 1929 Level 


Industry is moving with surprising 
rapidity from the tooling stage of the 
defense program into production, 
Manufacturers’ shipments in December 
and January—and quite probably in 
February—advanced to a new record 
level, with gains particularly impres. 
sive in durable goods deliveries. Even 
though shipments are at new highs 
and in many instances represent near- 
capacity production, they continue to 
lag behind incoming orders, so that 
backlogs of undelivered business stil] 
are mounting rapidly. 

Terrific impetus to industry is being 
generated by defense expenditures; 
such spending in December, last year, 
reached $471,000,000; in January, this 
year, $570,000,000 and in the shor 
February month just passed it topped 
$600,000,000. Judging from the ac- 
cumulating momentum, expenditures 
for the current calendar year should 
be well in excess of $8,000,000,000. 
With the volume of defense contracts 
(not to be confused with actual ex- 
penditures, as outlined above) let since 
last June already far ahead of the 
$12,000,000,000 mark, an additional 
acceleration in spending is in prospect, 
considering the growing breadth of the 
armament program and the coming 
greater aid to Britain, 


Volume Buying Power Far 
Above 1929 


Aggregate appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations to date approximate 
$18,000,000,000. The appropriations 
now under consideration for the 1942 
budget will raise this figure close to 
$29,000,000,000, while prospective as- 
sistance to Britain will advance it still 
further. Capital goods especially are 
booming, recent shipments having &- 
ceeded all records to date. And, the 
demand for consumers’ goods by 
stores, wholesalers and retail buyers 
likewise is rising fast; majority opin- 
ion of the Future Sales Ratings Board 
of Editors is that consumer purchasing 
power within the last few weeks has 
attained 1929 levels. 

With retail prices materially below 
those of 1929, the volume of goods 
and the amount of services which ca? 
be purchased with the same funds now 
are far above those of 1929. Current 
heavy buying of merchandise by retail 
stores points to vigorous near-term 
promotion, which this year will be un- 
hampered by worries over possibly bad 
weather, since Easter falls on a rela 
tively late date. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


M: 


NT 


12in Annual Survey of Buying Power 
to be published by Sates MANAGEMENT 


April 10, 1941 


Sample tables showing information to be published 
on all counties, and for all cities with retail sales 


volume of $3,000,000 or more. 


The ‘‘SM” ‘symbols mark original, exclu- 
sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT. 


RETAIL SALES 
POPULATION, 1940 


&D 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME, 


AUTO SALES | 
In Thousands 1940 IN- | 1940 yD ESTIMATE | MARKET 
1939 U. S. Gov't. 1940 COME | CONTROLS 
= es ee © TAX a 2 oe 
COUNTY Dollars RE- Thou- , 
Ratio White | Ratio in New  Ratio| TURNS Per sandsof|| Na- | Buy- 
Total 1940 Fami- Fami-) Dollars % |1939 thousands) Passen- 1940) PER | Dollars % | Per White $1500 | tional | ing 
1940 to of lies, | lies, || in of to ger to | 1,000 | (in of |Fam- Fam-| Pre- | Buying Pow- 
1930 U.S.A.) Est’d | Est’d | thousands) U.S.A. 1935 yD Cars | 1939 thousands) |U.S.A.|_ ily ily | ferred || Power er 
Estimate families) % Index 
— —. = = : = - = Soe eae 
Adams (New Castle)... 17 1,606.9 107 1.308 381.2 346.7 653,984 1.479 116 700,216, 38,600 142) 189 1,147,002) 1.381|2,953| 3,021; 286.9) 1.398) 126 
Blake 20 797.4 96 .649 197.3 184.2) 270,009 .785) 123 314,111) 13,727) 169, 62 | 411,006) .692'2,081) 2,110] 151.6, -700| 97 
Caledonia. . . 17) 4,249.6 101 3.461/1007.6 986.9) 1,652,999 4.652 101; 1,811,008, 89,119| 986| 214 | 3,036,995) 4.698/2,997| 3,006) 711.8 4.498, 123 
Franklin (Kent) 17 465.3 118 .379) 119.3) 101.6 152,990 .691 115 179,614 9,815 123} 102 | 245,012) .623/2,055| 2,239] 2 -610; 99 
Grosvenor. 19 687.6 110; .539) 162.7 151.8) 266,016 .759 118 301,216) 15,731 146) 151 | 459,816) .810/2,808 2,902} 103.9) 785) 123 
STATE TOTAL 


N E E E E N 3 E E E E 


cementite 


MAIN E—City Data 


pe 


26,260.7 114 6.651 1956.71764.9) 3,116,023 10.123 117 3,781,200) 171,027| 142) 
i 


164 5,499,962/10.234 2,795) 2,956, 584.6| 10.430' 119 


E E E E E E E E 


The ‘“‘SM’’ symbols mark original, exelu- 
sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT. 


RETAIL SALES 


POPULATION, 1940 | In Thousands of Dollars) 


Lassen EFFECTIVE BUYING 
SALE INCOME 1940 


In Thousands eunauiae i x | SALES SM) _—_ 
i 1939 U. S. Gov't 1940 | 1940 
CITY | coUNTY | | Dollars } | 

| | Ratio Furn- Total || ‘in thou-| Dollars | Per | Per 

|Mu- % | % | Fami-| % | 1939 Gen. | Ap- | Auto | iture, Lum. | sands) | (in % | Fam-| Cap- 

| nic- Coun-| of | lies, | Total | of | to | Food | Mdse.| parel| and House-| Bidg. Drugs OLD | thou- | of | ily, | ita, 

| ipal | ty | State Est’d State| 1935 Filling | hold | Hdwe Est. | sands) | State) dol- | dol- 

| | | Est. | lars | lars 
re a — ae See eee! eee Se Se: a, Sk Lees, — — EE _ | —— 

Saye f | | | | | 
Harvey Monroe. 3642.8 98.61 10.02'1073.2/599,902 14.61, 162 214,816 93,000/14,026|112,819,11,612/41,610 17,824) 647,277) 647,277) 48.08}, 008 906 
India New Brunswick..| 10.7|15.03, .62 2.9) 7,814, .74 113! 2,803) 902) 311) 1,112, 1,000 311) 205) 8,403 706) 12,004) .63/1,936) 501 
Jonesville ; Opelika........ | 18.9 26.08) .74 5.6) 11,916] .90| 91) 3,906! 1,612, 896 1,816) 3,916) 503) 419 12,007) 17,911|| 20,619) .97|1,611) 417 
Korwin Perry. ..|) 116.1.74.12 2.06 31.7/106,003 3.07, 142 37,811 17,613 10,213) 16,312 13,002) 3,917, 2,410' 117,692 98 412/169, 811) 3.242, 850 689 
Leeminster Quixote 53.6 46.08 1.05 15.3) 47,912 1.71; 116) 11,402 4,801| 1,602) 7,806 3,613 1,812 1,162, 53,806) 78,811) 96,004) 2.00/4,311/1,710 
heenisenaeiea } | | } 
N E E E N E E N N N N N N N E E E E E € 
N = New data. 
E = Exclusive data, found only in SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying Power. 
( Advertisement) 
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a 


State & Section 


Maine 
New Hampshire.. 

Vermont.. = 
Massachuseftts........ 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New England...... 


New York.. 
New Jersey......... 
Pennsylvania.. 


Middle Atlantic... 
Ohio 
Indiana.... 
IMinois..... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin.... 


East North Central 


Minnesota... 
lowa.. : 
Missouri......... 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota............... 
Nebraska.. 

Kansas.. 


West North Central... 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee... 
Alabama. 
Mississippi... 


East South Central......... 


See page 82 


Every state in the Union will show an income gain for the year 
ending March 31, and the national figure is up 8%. 
“Ratio of Change,"' 
change, with U. S. A. representing 100. 
umn appears the actual estimated national 


column above, 


LEGEND 

Fair [ } 
Good (FAG 
Excellent 


Current Effective Buying Income 


(Estimated for 12 Months Ending April 30, 1941) 


~~ Ratio of 

Change Per Family Gain in 
(USA=100) Annual, 12 Millions of 
| for 12 months months, thru Dollars over 
ending Apr. 30 April Year 1940 

97.5 $2,170 8.49 

98.0 1,976 5.91 

98.6 2,275 4.31 

97.4 2,915 54.50 

97.1 2,631 8.26 

107.6 3,300 74.20 

100.0 2,814 155.67 

97.2 2,982 224.70 

103.9 2,748 116.35 

102.4 2,624 198.40 

99.9 2,823 539.45 

103.0 2,455 152.49 

105.1 2,025 74.80 

101.4 2,250 146.44 

106.1 2,657 175.00 

104.0 2,238 74.34 

a 103.4 2,412 623.07 

100.1 =| 2,216 39.25 

99.4 6} (1,976 33.75 

97.6 | 1,840 25.16 

ri 95.6 | 1,706 3.33 

- 99.0 | 1,700 3.33 

98.0 1,698 11.40 

98.5 1,638 19.68 

98.6 1,897 135.90 

: 98.0 1,261 13.93 

93.9 1,282 5.46 

97.0 1,027 8.84 

iden 94.5 795 15.17 

Te 110 43.40 


for complete list of High-Spot Cities 


change, 


The first 
is a yardstick of relative 
At the end of the col- 
which this 


State & Section 


Delaware 
Maryland ses 
SESE ee ey ee ‘ 
I ccciceisnsoinitsiennnicbieiniiialidaaial 
CD 
North Carolina.................... 
South Carolina................... 
cn secciccienisaersiinsiinetinniintaii 
Florida... 


SII civ cisuisessnciiaiasinisninnnnanlcnnies 
SII sc cisncnstcncniaisenaliinenetibinintead 


Se EY Ga ncnniiininsundmetinniases 


month is 108. A state figure of 94.9, for example, signifies a 

percentage gain smaller than the nation's. 
oss over its own previous 
The result, 102.5, means that the state is 


gain or 
point off four places. 


2.5% better off, even though its gain is less than the nation's. 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 
MARCH - MAY 


How States Will Compare with Nation in Estimated Changes 
in Effective Buying Income As Against Same Period Last Year 


Ratio of i 


Change 
(USA=100) 
for 12 months 
ending Apr. 30 

102.0 

103.1 

94.0 
101.9 
102.2 

99.8 

96.8 
100.3 

96.7 


99.8 


93.8 
93.6 
93.2 
95.2 


94.4 


103.1 
97.2 
99.9 
95.3 
97.1 
96.7 

104.7 

108.9 


99.2 — 
99.8 
94.9 
101.4 


~ 100.6 


100.0 
Relative 
108.0 
Actual 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


SALES 


Per Family Gain in 
Annual, 12 Millions of 
months, thru Dollars over 
April Year 1949 
$2,951 6.60 
2,564 41.22 
2,862 7.00 
1,745 40.10 
1,733 12.92 
1,430 34.88 
1,233 6.36 
1,391 45.00 
1,606 20.70 
1,780 214.78 
1,121 5.00 
1,351 8.69 
1,570 7.61 
1,719 28.50 
1,525 49.80 
2,217 12.58 
1,764 3.68 
2,512 5.28 
1,825 7.95 
1,472 3.51 
1,846 4.94 
2,102 9.40 
2,936 4.88 
1,943 52.22 
2,105 26.40 
1,830 6.40 
2,564 164.30 
2,413 197.10 
2,195 2,011.39 
f 
t 
To find that state's ‘ 
ear, multiply 94.9 by 108, s 
> 
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THIS FREE BOOK PUT 


n°’ THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 


“IT SHOWED ME HOW to give our salesmen four things they need 
for sales leadership—more quickly and more economically with 
the Mimeograph duplicator. Sales information about our prod- 
ucts, information about customers’ problems our products can 
solve, sales inspiration, and the report forms necessary to keep 
salesmen on their toes... they all turn out better this way.” 


SALES MANAGER” 


TO WORK FOR US! 


naw tearent anneee as ante neo”? 


re eoes ceuets Ta 
agro . 
co recur 


| 


ig gaseeecté 


“| FOUND A NEW WAY to get better co-operation from our dealers 
in featuring our products in their handbills—by furnishing them 
Mimeograph die-impressed stencils with our products already 
illustrated in them. The cost is trivial—we win dealer goodwill 
and put extra promotion behind our products for pennies! | 
wouldn’t be without this book—or the Mimeograph duplicator!” 


ee Get Your 
| FREE Copy of 
‘Manufacturing 
Profits’’ NOW! 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade- 
mark of A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 


world’s biggest sales manager”’ 


You often hear the Mimeograph duplicator called ‘‘the 


and this new portfolio 


shows you how to put the Mimeograph duplicator to 
work as your No. | assistant. Packed with sound, usable 
ideas for increasing sales and cutting selling costs. Clip 
and mail the coupon today tor vour free copy —and start 


these ideas making money for you and your company. 


SS _. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. M-341 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


RUSH me a copy of “Manufacturing Profits.” 
NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

STREET 
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THE NIGHT 


By thousands of human eyes and ears, 
by mechanical eyes and ears infinitely 
more sensitive, the watch is kept in 
England. Sixty-inch searchlights split 
the cover of the night. Giant plane 
detectors twice the size of kettle-drums 
catch the hammering of the Messer 
schmitts far out from Dover. 

In America the watch is no less 
sharply set. Llere, the eve is not trained 
overhead, but on the factory door. The 
fighting planes we look for are our own 
make: Made in U.S. A. 

For more than ten vears ForTUNE 
has been inventing, using and improv 
ing the techniques for observing 
Industry. Today, when the need for 
information is stronger than ever 
before, ForruNne is more than ever 


quipped to supply accurate, objective, 


HAS 


documented and integrated informa 
tion about Industry to Industry. 

At the moment, the fate of a century 
rests on the swift ability of American 
Industry to become an arsenal. And 
ForruNne'’s assignment shifts from the 
reporting of Industry at peace to the 
reporting of Industry in a struggle to 
remain at peace. 

[he entire March issue, for example, 
studies air power as a dynamic force in 
world power .. . its function in inter 
its trade 
\nd the 


whole new concept is set forth in terms 


national politic s (war 


potential in time of peace. 


of U. S. capacity to fill what must be 
its new role as an air-world power. 
Fortune focuses on The Air as a 
Battlefield, and proceeds to an inven- 
tory of U. S. fighting strength. It 


A THOUSAND EYES 


examines U. S. Air Power, in the 
fundamental terms of Production and 
Research — our need and our capacity. 
\nd, because empires of tomorrow will 
rise and fall according to their st rength 
in the air, Forrune looks at the Trade 
Routes of tomorrow, and Americas 
place in the freedom of the air. 

But Forrune has its ear to the 
ground as well as its eye on the sky 


4 . —— 
\nd every Fortune article is required 


reading for the citizen of a world that 


is growing smaller in size and more 


complex in structure ev ery hour. 


" ° ye ‘ 
Why All This Timidity? 

THE FEAR OF THE UNKNOWN was never more clearly 
illustrated than in business circles today, and especially 1s 
that true in New York’s Wall Street. Earnings, yields, 
and all of the other yardsticks of measuring business values 
seem to have fallen into the discard, and emotionalism runs 
riot. 

Stocks on the Big Board are down around the June, 
1940, lows, but the London market is still some 40% 
above the 1940 low. As the reputed new crisis for Britain 
falls near, the Britishers show hopefulness as compared to 
the American defeatism. 

Our company executives do not seem to be so completely 
in the dumps as their financial brethren, but it is certainly 
true that any increase in their current outgo for sales and 
advertising is far less than the proportionate increase in 
national income and retail sales. Industrial activity is at 
a feverish pace today—and yet the tempo will soon be 
further increased. Payrolls are mounting unbelievably and 
the end is nowhere in sight. By mid-Summer consumer 
buying power promises to be enormous. Perhaps business 
men will be rescued from their current numbness and de- 
featism by the buying power soon to be released from the 
bottom of the economic structure—a surge that ultimately 
will become so powerful as perhaps to be contagious to 
those who now see only the dark side of the business pic- 
ture, and especially the rise in taxes. 

The other day I had an argument with a business friend 
who took the position that taxes were mounting so rapidly 
that there was no incentive to step out and make more 
sales. His argument was something along this line: That 
in 1938 if a business earned a dollar it paid about 40% 
in taxes, and today it might earn two dollars, and it would 
pay a dollar in taxes. His eyes were so closely focused on 
the 60-cent increase in taxes that he couldn't see the one 
dollar increase in profits. 


* 


The chart on this page deserves careful study. It shows 
approximately the current point in the economic cycle. 
Some of the factors which have put us there are as follows: 


1. The Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index of in- 
dustrial activity is at 139% of the 1935-1939 average. 


2. New records for January were reported in a number 


of fields; steel production is 10% above the 1929 high; 
consumption of domestic copper reached a new high; raw 
cotton consumed by mills surpassed by a wide margin the 
Previous highest monthly total; and crude rubber used by 
manufacturers was 12% above the previous best single 
month's consumption on record. 


3. Over the past several months loans to business 
(mostly to small manufacturers and merchants) experi- 
enced the sharpest rise in a decade, and are now at a new 
Post-depression high. 


1. Factory employes throughout the nation are now 


getting nearly a quarter of a billion dollars in their pay 
envelopes each week—a new record high, well above 1929 
and 1937 peaks, 

3. 


, Actual spending for defense amounted to 570 mil- 
10ns 1 


n January as against 200 millions in August. 


Marc H 1, 1941 


Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1911: 


6. Latest FHA figures for January on new home con 
struction show an increase of 68% over the same period 
a year ago—while expenditures for factory construction and 
other industrial building show average weekly increases 
more than double a year ago. 


New High in Consumer Income 
A NEW ALL-TIME HIGH in national income will almost 


certainly be recorded this year, but cash income on a per 
family basis will not reach quite to the 1929 level. The 
increase in the number of families over the past 12 years 
is greater than the expected income increase. 

But cash income is not a perfect measuring stick. People 
certainly aren't better off if they get a 10% increase in 
income and at the same time a 20% increase in their living 
costs. 

But today the spreading payrolls from roaring defense 
industries have increased the American family’s buying 
power to new recovery heights. The household of the 
average urban worker has seen its monthly income soar 
about $7 in the last six months, while household expenses 
remained at 1936 levels. 

An index compiled by the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. measures the effects of payroll and living 
costs changes on the American pocketbook. The index 


The Present Phase of 
the Business Cycle 


in the Opinion of 
Many People 


tConyright: 1940: By The Chicago Tribune.) 
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shows that an average employed worker's family of four, 
with earnings of $120 a month, at average 1933 payroll 
levels, and spending the same amount for its living ex- 
penses, at average 1933 retail prices, now has to pay 
$130.76 to maintain the same standard of living—mean- 
while the family pay check has climbed to $157.49. Thus 
the great increase in payrolls in recent months has meant 
an even greater net increase in American spending power 

Retailers are cashing in on that increased spending 
power, as evidenced by random samples mentioned below 

but manufacturers, judging by their composite lack of 
aggressiveness in promoting their products through more 
salesmen and more advertising, are followers rather than 
leaders in the quest for the retail sales dollar. 


Average Amount Spent at Drug 
Stores by the People of Each State 


Per capita expenditures in 1939 at drug stores 
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A Sample of Two Areas 
“YOU'D HARDLY KNOW THE TOWN?” is what some 


of the old-time residents of Louisville are saying today. 
Louisville's intense activity is no isolated and unusual 
phenomenon. Dozens of other cities have become bee- 
hives of activity in the U. S. defense industry. The points 
we mention about Louisville are typical rather than excep- 
tional. 

You can see by looking at Louisville's retail sales during 
January—a 36% increase over last year—that the workers 
who came there in droves in October, November and De- 
cember, and the unemployed persons there who obtained 
work, are now settled into their houses, gotten enough to 
eat, and are beginning to spend over and above bare neces- 
sities. The impact began just before Christmas and has 
yet to reach its peak. Five million dollars a month is being 
put out in payrolls in Louisville that were not put out four 
or five months ago. 

It isn't slam-bang emergency work only; there is a great 
deal of permanency in much of the work, as evidenced by 
the fact that the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. announced 
the other day that it will begin construction of a $5,000,000 
plant which will increase its output by 27%. 


* 


Another sample is in the area in and around Newark. 
Complete figures on national defense contracts from July 1 
to December 31 show that New Jersey's total is the highest 
in the nation, followed closely by California and New 
York. Northern New Jersey has 61% of the state’s de- 
fense contracts. Some of those are huge contracts running 
into many, many millions of dollars, but it also takes a lot 
of little things to beat a possible blitzkrieg. The ships and 
planes and tanks that New Jersey industries are throwing 
into the rearmament hopper are only a beginning. Such 
little things as rubber bands, scissors, sail-makers’ shears, 


Flot 


surgical instruments, drugs, shaving brushes, mirrors, and 
motion picture equipment, all have their part in an “ arsenal 
of democracy.” 


* 


The ordinary citizens—the so-called common people— 
are the ones who make the big market for everything but 
the highest-priced luxury articles. Why are manufacturers 
as a whole so slow to go after their increased incomes? Is 
it worry about taxes, fear of war, or what? 

We all might as well adjust ourselves to the indisputable 
fact that taxes are going to be higher and that none of us 
knows whether we will get into a fighting war. Then why 
not try a blitzkrieg on taxes by going out to make more 
money to pay the inc reased tax bill? We can always afford 
to pay more in taxes if we make more—and the set-up 
today is well-nigh perfect for making more. 


Trend Toward Luxury Items 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE on February 13 
released retail sales estimates for 1940, which coincide 
closely with SALES MANAGEMENT'S original estimates of 
approximately 45.5 billions of dollars. The retail sales 
dollar was divided by store groups as follows: 


Sales in Millions Percentage 
Business Group of Dollars Increase 
(census classifications ) 1940 1939 1940 from 1939 
United States total .... 45,500 42,024 8.3 
POON CD kcdveccssewcs 10,609 10,152 4.5 
General stores (with food) 814 810 0.5 
Liquor stores (packaged 
NN a ete are iia a 692 586 18.0 
Eating and drinking places 3,715 3,921 5.5 
General-merchandise group 6,026 5 663 6.4 
Department stores ..... 3,687 3,446 7.0 
Variety steres ........; 1,035 976 6.0 
Dry goods and general 
merchandise ......... 762 722 Ae) 
Mail order (catalog sales 
SO Sees 542 519 1.5 
Apparel group ........... 3,422 3,259 5.0 
\utomotive group ....... 6.930 3,044 25.0 
Filling stations .......... 2 907 2,822 3.0 
Furniture and household . 1.933 1,734 11.5 
Lumber, building. 
ee. rere 2.953 2,734 8.0 
et Se 8. ce eawares 1.632 1.562 1.5 
Jewelry stores ........... 116 362 15.0 
ee CIEE bic ce kcdvnens 3.451 3.27 5.4 


As shown by the above table the greatest gains were 
made in luxury and durable goods items, products whose 
purchase can be postponed, and are postponed until neces- 
sary food, clothing, and shelter are secured. From present 
indications this year's gains in luxury fields will be further 
expanded. Millions of families had to go without luxuty 
during the depression years. Now they are coming back 
into their own and their wishes will not be denied. 


* 


The Reynolds Metal Co., recently ran a large ad in 20 
newspapers and two magazines which strikes a new high 
in building good will with the public, and especially with 
laboring people. Under the heading, “Our Pledge to the 
United States of America,” the company pledges its © 
sources and facilities twenty-four hours a day, seven days 4 
week to supply strong aluminum alloys vital to the defense 
program. “To the fulfillment of this obligation, every a" 
ploye and executive of this company, individually an¢ 
collectively, pledges his energy and unfaltering loyalty. 
The advertisement was signed by R. F. Reynolds, Pres 
dent, and by representatives of the 17 unions with chapters 
in the Reynolds plant, some of them A. F, of L. and some 
c 5. 
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Rasmussen Supple 


J. H. Rasmussen has been appointed manager of the radio 

division of Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, Robert’ lL. Petrie, vice- 

president and general sales manager, announces. For the past 

five years Mr. Rasmussen has been assistant sales manager of 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. Previously he was for four years 

advertising manager and assistant s. m. of Grunow Corp., later 
the General Household Utilities Co.. same city. 


L. F. Suppie, formerly president of Springfield (Mass.) Glazed 

Paper Co., has joined Reynolds Metals Co., Riehmond, Va., as 

head of the “Unifoil” division. For 13 years he was with 

Whiting, Patterson & Co., Philadelphia, for part of that time 
as general manager and treasurer. 


NEWS 


Gollin Bowe 


JosHu, A, GOLLIN, formerly sales promotion manager, will head 
the newly, consolidated sales promotion and advertising depart- 
ment of Calvert Distillers Corp., New York, as ad and sales 
promotion manager. Tubie Resnik, general sales manager, 
makes the announcement. Mr. Gollin, who joined Calvert in 
May. 1938, was previously an ad agency account executive. 


B. C. Bowe has been appointed manager of department store 

sales of the appliance and merchandise department of General 

Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Joining G-E in 1909, at 

Schenectady, Mr. Bowe has worked up through various depart- 

ments. Most recently he was asst. mgr. of the department he 
now heads. 


REEL 


Minton 


W armee 


R. Ecmer Minton is made sales manager of the Curtiss Pro- 
peller division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Caldwell, N. J... sue- 
wine George it Rodgers, who becomes management assistant. 

* Minton s first post with C-W in 1929 was as aireraft draft-- 


Me Since : . . . ° 
an. Since then he has served in the engineering, installation, 
service, and sales departments. 
toy H. Way ; ; ; 
- WALMEE is appointed sales promotion manager of Min- 


neapolis-Honey well Regulator Co.. Minneapolis, C. B. Sweatt. 


Vice- Idea . 
President in charge of sales, announces. Mr. Warmee was 


{ > : : ; “a 
mE sales manager of Philadelphia Coke Co. In 1937 he 
so » . . . 
a a Howard G. Ford Award for outstanding achievement 
‘ales management, and he is now chairman of the 1940 
Award. 
MARCH | 194] 


Harrington Brown 


Exniorr Harrincron has been named sales manager of General 
Electric's air conditioning and commercial refrigeration depart- 
. aa . 

ment. Bloomfield, N. J. He entered G-E in 1919, and until 

1926 was in the industrial engineering and industrial control 
= 

engineering departments. He has been connected with G-E’s 

air conditioning and automatic heating activities since their 
start. 


Sreve C€. Brown has been promoted to advertising manager of 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland. He has been with the firm’s 
sales and sales promotion departments for several years, and 
was most recently assistant ad manager. Before that he was 
with Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. He has seen 
service in various parts of the world in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
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How and Why Woodward Governor Co. 
Uses Aptitude Tests for Employes 


Turnover—whether it’s in factory or office or sales employes 


is one of industry’s most persistent headaches. 


testing can cut it down. 


Aptitude 


For Woodward such tests pick men 


who will stick and succeed in a better than 8 out of LO ratio. 


Based on an interview with 


IRL C. 


MARTIN 


General Manager, Woodward Governor Co.., 


Rockford, Il. 


During the past six months Sates 
MANAGEMENT has presented a series of 
articles on aptitude testing. Their titles 
and dates of appearance will be found 
listed at the end of the accompanying 
article. Most of these were elementary 
in nature. They attempted to answer the 
questions, “What is aptitude testing?” 
and “llow is aptitude testing done?” 

‘Lhese articles turned out to be among 
the most popular features offered by the 
magazine during 1910. Executive sub- 
scribers indicated intense interest in 
aptitude testing for office and factory 
employes as well as aptitude testing for 
sales employes. 

Beginning with the article on these 
pages, we shall now present some case 
histories showing aptitude testing at 
work. This one deals with skilled fac- 
tory workers. Later ones will report the 
use of aptitude tests for salesmen.—Tut 
Eprrors, 


USINESS executives, including 
sales managers and production 
chiefs and all who find the 
so-called “human factor” im- 
portant in their day's work, have been 
hearing increasingly, more and more, 
of aptitude tests, “blue printing the 
man,’’ talent-finding and search for the 
success element’ in organizing staffs, 
Some call it putting the round peg 
in the round hole. Employers have 
been aiming at the general target ever 


irl C. Martin 


The author, a native of Broken Bow, 
Neb., gained practical experience there 
in operating an electric utility company 
before entering college. Before graduat- 
ing from Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, he joined the Army and 
saw service with the A. E. F. For the 
last 20 years he has been working his 
way up in the Woodward Governor Co.: 
As machinist and assemblyman, and in 
field service and selling. He has been 
general manager since 1929, and helped 
expand the company’s personnel in the 
last seven years from 40 to 475° men. 
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since they began to hire men, but in 
the main they have used a scatter-gun. 
Selection has always rested for a large 
part on intuition or practical thumb- 
rule methods. 

Since the first world war tremen- 
dous advancement has been made in 
scientific methods for selection of per- 
sonnel. The practical results of these 
selection methods in a number of busi- 


ness organizations are coming forth 
prominently in meeting today’s per- 
sonnel needs. 

A general theory back of the work 
is that every man is born with some 
special talents. One may be naturally 
gifted in music, another peculiarly 
qualified to be a salesman, a third may 
have the making of a first-class me- 
chanic or engineer, while a fourth will 
best fit into life as a wheel-barrow 
pusher. The idea is to assign the man 
with the least loss of time or outlay 
of money to the job he can do best, 
because under such circumstances he 
will give more and be happier in the 
giving. Natural-born ditch diggers 
seldom make international diplomats 
and it's no use trying. 

One of the outstanding experiments 
in personnel analysis was inaugurated 
by the Woodward Governor Co., o! 
Rockford, Ill., about two and a half 
years ago. This company was organ- 
ized 70 years ago to make governors 
for water wheels. At the end of 63 
years, in 1933, it was employing 4p- 
proximately 40 men. They were high- 
ly skilled, there was small turnover 10 
personnel and many had grown old 
on the job. By long association the} 
were, in effect, a family group. 

“In those days if you wanted some 
special job turned out all you had to 
do was to go to the shop door, holler, 
and the job came through,” says Iri 
Martin, general manager. “Every man 
knew his part.” 

But along in the middle §30s ev9 
lution came. Giant diesels began © 
take their place in ships, in stream 
lined trains and power plants. They 
had to have governors. The airplane 
industry began to adopt change-pit” 
propellers and the air-bite had to * 
controlled. according to r.p.m., © 
governors. Governors had to be built 


All these Woodward workers got their jobs through aptitude tests or tests plus ex- 
perience. Elmer Ryman, bottom of facing page, was employed three years ago. He 


operates a jig borer. 


Armon Hibbits (front) and John Powelson, top of facing page, 


operate a gang drill. They joined the company a year ago. Bob Hoffman, left above, 
worked for a time as a stenographer. He's now a parts finisher. Carl Johnson, above 
right, has operated an engine lathe since June, 1940. 


for steam turbines. Blue prints had 
to take the place of memory or gen 
eral knowledge. 

The business was growing by leaps 
and bounds. Today Woodward Gov 
ernor Co. employs approximately 400 
meticulously trained craftsmen. The; 
work to a ten-thousandths of an inch 
in fine metals. As the staff grew, new 
problems developed. It was found 
that a large number of the men who 
presented themselves for employment 
were ‘‘floaters.”” Floaters, while they 
may be skilled, are only too often men 
with some peculiar handicaps. One 
may be a periodical drinker, another 
may be rendered unstable by domestic 
troubles, a third may have the itchy 
foot that means he will never stay put 
on any job for long. 

Woodward Governor Co. wanted 
men who would make good and who 
would stick. The faster the business 
expanded the more serious became the 
problem. Company officers sensed the 
need for a scientific method of deter- 
mining in advance of employment 
whether or not the applicant had the 
desired qualifications. One day execu- 
tives of Woodward heard a lecture on 
cutting production costs in which the 
subject of aptitude tests was men- 
tioned. The company also learned that 
the Psychological Corp. of New York 
had developed such tests. Upon in- 
quiry, the Psychological Corp. advised 
that it had done work in many occu- 
Pations such as office clerks, stenogra- 
phers, salesmen. engineers, chemists, 
supervisors, executives, and miainte- 
nance mechanics. But, there was little 

in the book’”” which could exactly fit 
the need for measuring aptitude of 
men for machine and mechanical work 
in the Woodward Governor Co. 
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However, they would, for a fee, go 
to the plant and make a study. Per 
haps some yardstick might be set up 
for measuring the men. They were 
told to go ahead. 

One of the Psychological Corp.'s 
New York staff arrived shortly in 
Rockford. Job Sample Tests were set 
up under a plan outlined by Dr. Rich- 
ard S. Schultz, director of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Psychological 
Corp. Some special testing machines 
were originated and built. These, 
among other things, tested the coordi- 
nation of a man’s hands and eyes, his 
hand and arm dexterity, his ability to 
think clearly, and other aptitudes nec- 
essary for machine, mechanical, engi 
neering and supervisory work. 

When the tests had been worked 
out in a general way every old and 
established employe was put through 
the laboratory. This was to develop 
some pattern or common denominator 
of measurement for judging the new 
men who came seeking employment. 
In the end job tests or job samples 
were developed for measuring the 
abilities of men for: Mental Alertness, 
Observation, Technical Ability, Tech- 
nical Judgment, Mathematical Ability, 
Trade Information, Blue Print Read- 
ing, Mechanical Drawing, Measure- 
ment Ability, Mechanical Skill, Hand 
Dexterity, Tool Dexterity, Machine 
Skill, Personality, Interests. 

Charts were set up which reveal the 
findings of each individual's ‘‘skill,” 
in terms of low, below average, aver- 
age, good and superior. Comparison 
with key charts, based on the skills of 
tested employes, quickly gave a gauge 
with which to measure the candidates 
for jobs, 

“As a measure for weeding out the 


untrainables our aptitude tests have 
worked out just about 85%,” says Mr. 
Martin. “We haven't lost a member 
of the organization in the last year 
because of technical inability. A few 
have fallen by the wayside, but in 
every case it has been a matter of 
character, drinking or some personal 
weakness, and perhaps our failure to 
know how to supervise them. We are 
learning how to prejudge men as to 
these faults. 

“We've been asked, ‘Is your com- 
pany trying to be paternalistic 7’ 

“Our reply is that we are building 
up an organization or a team, every 
individual of which is of exceptionally 
high caliber, mentally, morally and 
physically. Were we building up an 
athletic team in a high school or col 
lege, would we put up with a man 
who was out carousing all night? 
Would we keep a man on the teain 
who was a bad moral example to the 
other men? The level of the whole 
organization is the average of the in- 
dividual levels, and we want the high- 
est.” 

In the tests the company is search- 
ing first for inherent aptitudes or abil- 
ities. A college degree of itself does 
not carry much weight; but a college 
education may greatly increase the po- 
tential value of a man having also the 
basic aptitudes to make the most of 
it. Education is only important as it 
adds to the individual's inherent tal- 
ent. Education is of little value if the 
man does not have the fundamental 
aptitudes for machine, mechanical and 
engineering work. 

Woodward's completely air-condi- 
tioned, fluorescent-lighted plant, in- 
spite of its busy rows of machine tools, 
all direct motor driven, is as clean al- 
most as a kitchen, and the men ail 
wear uniform coats styled something 
like artists’ smocks. Every individual 
in the organization comes to work 
clean, neat, and clean-shaven. Mr. 
Martin smiles: 
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Abilities 
Peemtes AlevGMess 5 occ cccccscsee vecvcs 
IN ce keeecean 
8 ee 
Technical Judgment ............. 


Trade Information ................... 
Blueprint Reading ................... 
Mechanical Drawing ............. 
Measurement Ability ............ 
| ee 
ND ib cdc a kawd vodsonsweenn? 
eee 
Personality ......... 
Interests 


Key: L—low: BA 
No. 1 was a machinist. 
school graduate. 


How Tests Take the Measure of a Man 


Sample aptitude test charts in the files of the laboratory of Woodward 
Governor Co. summing up the measured abilities of three men, with their 
classified ratings, revealed comparisons as follows: 


Mathematical Ability ........ Sie 


I envi vce bemecedeneen 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
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below average; A—average; G—good; S—superior. 


No 2 was an engineer. 


The verdicts: No. 1, probably, will remain a machinist. 
capabilities and knows how to handle them. 
mental qualities and with training should develop into a superior man. 


No 3 was a recent high 


No. 2 has broad 


No. 3, untrained, has high funda- 


“It wasn’t always like that. There 
was a time when we were pretty care- 
less about our appearance. Many of 
us would come to work without shav- 
ing. We'd wear torn, ragged, dirty 
overalls and old shirts. We'd drop 
waste on the floor, and let oil spatter 
around. We thought that all that 
meant lack of ‘swank’ and that lack 
of ‘swank’ meant efficiency. We were 
the usual run of machine shop, but we 
were extra good mechanics. We didn’t 
like being looked down upon by men 
in other professions. Finally we de- 
cided that our status in the industry 
wes of our own making. 

“If we wanted to be recognized, we 
had to prove that we were exceptional 
mechanics—if we wanted to take a 
place in the community to which our 
status as skilled mechanics entitled us, 
we had to clean up and look the part. 
It wasn’t accomplished easily, but to- 
day in this company, the manufactur- 
ing end is nearly as clean as the office. 
The young fellow wants to go to work 
in the shop rather than in the office 
because of the prestige it gives him 
and because of the greater educational 
advantages. 

“The company is thoroughly con- 
vinced that the members of the or- 
ganization will do better work and 
be far happier if they have pride in 
their jobs and in themselves; that 
sloppy habits beget sloppy work. It 
wants them to recognize the value and 
dignity of their work; to realize that 
they are skilled craftsmen and that 
they have a right to feel pride in their 
craft and in their position in life.” 

If the company were going to ex- 
pand, several things had to be consid- 
ered. It wanted to add young men who 
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could be trained from scratch in a 
highly specialized field requiring great 
accuracy. It was willing to take the 
time and go to the expense of train- 
ing them if they would remain with 
the company. 

Next, how to get such men? For- 


tunately Rockford is a city built up 
around plants requiring highly skilled 


workmen. A considerable portion of 
the population is of Swedish, Scotch 
and English descent, the finest tool 
workers on earth, with a smattering of 
German, Swiss, and Italian. These 
families had children coming on. The 
high schools were filled with their 
boys. 

There was one distinct hazard mili- 
tating against recruiting them. The 
older workmen, the parents and grand- 
parents, all their lifetimes had consid. 
ered being a mechanic little more than 
working at a “dirt” job. The boys, as 
a class, wanted ‘‘white collar’’ work. 
Here, however, was a company in 
which all jobs were ‘‘white collar” 
jobs—where a supervisory or execu- 
tive job must be developed on an edu- 
cation obtainable only by several years 
of shop training. For that reason, the 
lift in conditions surrounding the 
worker was considered wise, 

If the boys were to be taken and 
trained for a lifetime in the plant, 
well, why not the cream of the crop? 
All men, the psychologists say, have 
certain native qualifications which fit 
them for specific jobs. 

Woodward’s job sample tests may 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Business Papers and Dealer Helps 


Underwater Love 
That boy and girl who kiss under- 


water, and advertise Gantner and Mat- 
tern (San Francisco) bathing suits, 
will be seen again on outdoor posters 
this Spring and Summer, the com- 
pany announces. ‘Widespread’ cov- 
erage c-to-c is promised. 

Radio plugs are to be used in Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Washington, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis. Magazines scheduled include 
Esquire, Collier's, Glamour, Har per’s 
Bazaar, Life, Mademoiselle, Picture 
Play, Saturday Evening Post, Vogue. 

“Floating bra inner control’ suits 
for women assuring “a high, smart 
bustline’’ will be featured. In men’s 
trunks, shiny satin Lastex will be re- 
placed by dull-lustre fabrics. More 
virile. Agency: Brisacher, Davis & 
Staff, San Francisco. 


Moths Beware 

Larvex division of Zonite Products 
Corp., N. Y., will “greatly expand” 
its ad efforts in April, just about the 
time that moths get set for a long 


munch on your Winter overcoat. 

Magazines on the list: American 
Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, McCall's, 
New Yorker, Parents’, This Week, 
Woman's Home Companion. Also the 
Sunday magazine section of the N. Y. 
Times. 

Store and window displays dove- 
tailing with the copy theme, ‘Moths 
will never eat this suit,” are being ot- 
fered free to dealers, according to 
McCann-Erickson, N. Y. agency in 
charge. 


Gay 90’s for U. S. Tob. 

United States Tobacco Co., N. Y., 
is mow sponsoring the “Gay 905 
Revue” on 52 CBS stations Monday 
evenings from 8:30 to 8:55 EST. on 
behalf of Dill’s Best and Model smok- 
ing tobaccos. 

Since July, 1939, the revue has been 
a Columbia sustaining program “te 
capturing the spirit of American ¢f- 
tertainment around the turn of the 
century.” Heading the cast is Jo 
Howard, 74-year-old singer and song: 
writer, as master of ceremonies of the 
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mythical “Broadway Gardens.’ Other 
singers and comedians, plus Ray 
Block's orchestra, dispense mauve 
decade mirth and melody. 

Formerly U. S. Tobacco, which has 
been a CBS advertiser for 298 weeks, 
“Pipe Smoking Time.” 


sponsored 
Arthur 


This it is now replacing. 
Kudner, N. Y., is the agency. 


Paris and Hickory 

A. Stein & Co., Chicago, whose 
Paris garters have made the slogan 
‘No Metal Can Touch You" known 
round the world, is using color ex- 
tensively in its current ad efforts. 
Color not only tells the story of its 
garters, suspenders and belts for men, 
but of its line of women’s foundation 
garments as well. 

Schedule for the men’s line includes 
Collier's, Esquire, Life, New Yorker. 
The trade is reached through Men's 
Apparel Reporter. A military motif 
is used throughout with pictures of 
planes, officers, etc. The garters have 
been named the General, Pilot and 
Patriot. 

For Hickory foundations, with 
Perma-Lift” brassieres, two-thirds 
pages are being used in Glamour, 
Mademoiselle, New Yorker, Radio & 
Screen Guide, You, Your Charm. 
Copy is telegraphically short, opening 
with “You'll thrill at how quickly 
and comfortably Hickory foundations 
become a part of you——-a changed 
you.” Trade schedule comprises Cor- 
set & Underwear Review, Department 
Store Selling, Women’s Wear Daily. 
Co-op dealer ads are runnings all over 
the country. Dealers are supplied 
with 150 different newspaper layouts. 
Point-of-sales aids are numerous. 

Agency is Wanderbie & Rubens, 
Chicago. 


Old Crow and de Kuyper 


National Distillers Products Corp., 
N. Y., announces that sales of its Old 
Crow straight whisky last year were 
larger than in any year since repeal 
and in any pre-repeal year for which 
records are available. The liquor is 
made on the same site, Louisville, and 
trom the same formula as originated 
by the founder. James Crow. 

To keep up the pace, National is 
using two-color pages and two col- 
umns in Collier's, Country Life, 
Esquire, Field and Stream, Life, 
Newsweek. Outdoor Life, Social S pec- 
lator, Sports Afield, Town & Coun- 
‘ry. Some 175 newspapers are also 
carrying ads of from 100 to 400 line 
size, 

Ten cordials made by de Kuyper 
are also getting increased space in 
Magazines. 

Two-color illustrations of the fruits 
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used as flavoring ingredients of the 
cordials appear in the ads and copy 
stresses the fact that since 1935 de 
Kuyper products have been made in 
America and Holland by identical 
processes. The American plant is cur- 
rently running double shifts to supply 
this country and many parts of the 
world that formerly imported de Kuy- 
per cordials from Holland. As you 
may remember, Holland is under 
“protective custody.” 

Space is being used in Cue, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, New Yorker, Promenade, 
Social Spectator, V ogue. 

Lawrence Fertig, N. Y., is the 
agency for Old Crow and de Kuyper. 
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"patriotic pin 


For 80 years VanCamps : 
has made available th 
to the homes of America 
DELICIOUS 
NOURISHING 


HEALTHFUL 
ECONOMICAL 


easy-to-serve meals 
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Vor Grmps Products 


Alli 


Red, white and blue patriotism is the 
anniversary theme. 


80 Years of Beans 


Van Camp's, Inc., subsidiary of 
Stokely Brothers, Indianapolis, is cele- 
brating its 80th anniversary, the most 
successful year in its history. The 
company, the oldest national adver- 
tiser of canned pork and beans, puts 
out a full line of canned foods. 

Beginning with a series of color 
pages in Life March 10, with others 
in the Saturday Evening Post to 
follow, Van Camp’s will take space 
tn 3,000 daily and weekly newspapers 
to tell of the birthday and to offer 
the public a patriotic pin with every 
purchase. Counter cards, store hang- 
ers, etc., go to grocers; and four 
color broadsides together with pages 
and inserts in Chain Store Age, Gro- 
cer-Graphic, Progressive Grocer and 
Super Market Merchandiser tell the 
trade about the promotion. 

Calkins & Holden, N. Y. agency, 
which has the account, has created an 
anniversary seal to be highlighted in 
all the ads and displays. Thus is 
honor done to Gilbert Van Camp, who 
experimented with canning fresh vege- 
tables in 1861. 


Fore! for Acushnet 


Following record highs in golf ball 
sales for each of the past three years, 
Acushnet Process Sales Co.. New 
Bedford, will increase its magazine 
program substantially and employ 
color. 

A series of half pages in color will 
run in Saturday Evening Post. Black 
and white half-pages or two columns 
will appear in Fortune, Golf, Golfing, 
National Geographic, New Yorker, 
Newsweek, Pacific Coast Golfer, 
Time, Town & Country. All copy will 
boost the golf professional, for the 
company distributes 
through him. 

H, B. Humphrey agency, Boston, is 
in charge. 


Bond Trio 


General Baking Co., N. Y., with 
three different agencies for its sales 
divisions, is utilizing three diverse 
themes for Bond bread. 

In the N. Y. and New England 
territory (Newell-Emmett, N. Y., 
agency ) some 30 newspapers are 
carrying an institutional theme on how 
“bread-winners deserve the best . 
Bond bread, baked with care and con- 
science.” 

In the Pennsylvania territory, which 
extends to Richmond, some 15 stations 
of the Quaker Network are broadcast- 
ing a 15-minute daytime program. 
Ivey & Ellington, Philadelphia, is the 
agency. 

Through the Mid-West, Mitchell- 
Faust, Chicago agency, a highly local- 
ized newspaper campaign in 15 to 20 
dailies talks about “Nearest to old- 
time bread, say Louisville (or some 
other town) oldtimers.” 

None of the three campaigns is a 
test, say General Baking officers. The 
company is merely giving its trio of 
agencies free rein to boost Bond bread 
as local conditions dictate. 


exclusively 


Testing for Sound 


P. Lorillard Co.'s Old Gold cig- 
arette is trying out two new radio pro- 
grams in different areas with the view 
of putting them on a national hook- 
up if they click. 

Benny Goodman and his orchestra 
are on WJZ, N. Y., once a week for 
a half hour. (The swing bandsman 
used to perform for Camels.) The 
second program is a dramatic serial 
“Four Corners—U. S. A.” broadcast 
over the New England Yankee net- 
work of 19 stations on Sunday after- 
noons. It has the former “Stebbins 
Boys,”” Arthur Allen and Parker Fen- 
nelly, and is of the bigosh, w’al I 
swan school. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A New Sales Management Survey . 
_ 
Product Ventions 
Do you want to know how you can dress your product to, 7mc — 
- ¢ a peverages ont ¢ ; 
‘ . > ‘ s 9 ° Canova . Vil 
win greater preference for it in the market? Women in All cthes (16 beands} 7 ( 
Tea 
eleven cities tell you. They hurl roses and eggs freely in ee eee 
d d / 0c04a § 
. . “ ° Hershey 14 
answer to questions asked by Ross Federal investigators. Baker's § 
All other (3 brands) 
. ; Canned Milk 
Part II of a report in three parts All canned milk (10 brands) Olin 
Catsup 
, f H i O 
BY A. R. HAHN Heine 
Vanaging Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT Kunet ] P 
Del Monte » 
All other (14 brands} I 
, Cereals 
(In Part I of this survey—SM, Febru- sponsored by SALES MANAGEMENT — Oats 14 Pea 
ary 1s “we presented a quick summary since 1936. ; Ralston 13 A 
of the findings, and reported specifically We now reverse the questions sum- Kellogg Corn Flakes 6 A 
on two questions: “Name any products : ae eduee 64 twonde) 9 
that you consider poorly packaged be- marized in Part I by asking housewives - . — 
cause they spill in the refrigerator or to recall packages they particularly 
tip over on the shelf or table.” and like. ; ; 
“Name any products whose closures 
tops, stoppers, ete.—you particularly dis- (JuESTION 3: Name any products 


like.” Please refer to the introduction to who ‘ clo ur (top toppers 
: . F se ‘los Ss s. rs 
Part II, and to the editorial note which : stair I Stopy ’ 


accompanied it, for a complete under- ete.) you particularly like. 
standing of the material which appears SUMMARY 
here.—Tue Eprrors.) 


Products and brands most frequently men- 
. J tioned. (Listing restricted to products 
HE survey findings we are re- having hve or more mentions. ) 


porting are based on interviews pw a 
with 1,002 women in 11 All Screw Caps %6 
cities.* Field work was done Baking Powder 
by Ross Federal Research Corp., in late Calumet . 49 
November and early December. This Royal 7 
. y f . All other (6 brands) 10 
is the fourth study o consumer attt- Baking Soda 
tudes towards packages and containers Arm & Hammer 45 
All other (2 brands) 4 
Beverages 
* Des Moines, Memphis, New Orleans, Coffee 
Denver, Syracuse, Buffalo, Portland (Ore.), Maxwell House . 25 
Charlotte, Salt Lake City, Albany, Okla- Folger .. 12 
homa City Hills Bros 6 


Product 
Cheese 
Kraft 
Extracts 


All extracts (7 brands) 


Flour 
Cake, Pancake and Biscuit 
Swansdown 
Softasilk 
Bisquick 
All other (3 brands) 
Oil and Shortening 
V1! 
Wesson 
All other (3 brands) 
Shorten 
Crisco 
Spry 
Snowdrift 


All other (3 brands) 
Vlives and Pickles 
Oli F 
All olives (7 brands) 
Pick le 
Heinz 


' 
All other 


22 brands) 


Peanut Butter 
Ann Page 
ns 
All other (19 brands) 


Ventions 


18 
14 


The Packages 


(Left to right, 


Although the Kellogg and Post variety 
packs are relatively new on the market, 
they're already showing up favorably in 
SM’s package research. Entirely aside 
from being a sound merchandising idea, 
the character of the package practically 
eliminates three of the most common 
objections heretofore encountered con- 
cerning cereals packages: Tendency to 
spill, tendency to go stale quickly, lack 
of sanitation of package once opened. 


Noted 43 times without aided recall and 
in spite of the fact that it's been on the 
market only since last Summer, Swans- 
down is commended for its introduction 
of a lid that can be more easily opened, 
more satisfactorily closed for storage. 


Because Kix has what General Mills des- 
cribes as a “hydroscopic nature,” a supe- 
rior moisture-proof carton had to be 
developed. Here it is: The “cartridge 
pack”—-three individual containers, wax- 
dipped. Women like it. 


Product Ventions 

Preserves, Jams and Jellies 

eee 36 

All other (14 brands) 19 
Salad Dressing 

Kraft (Miracle Whip) 

(Mayonnaise ) 95 

Best Foods 16 

Blue Plate 16 

Ann Page 13 

Duke g 

Mench 7 

Solitaire ; - ; 5 

All other (16 brands) 23 
Sauces 

Sauces (general ) 

Lee & Perrins 11 

French 6 

All other (10 brands) 12 
Mustard 

French 12 

Heinz wets 6 

All other (12 brands) 17 
Soap Products 

Soap Products (general) 

Oxydol l 

Rinso l 

All other (5 brands) 
Spices 


Schilling 


on these Pages: 


top and bottom) 


When women begged in our previous 

surveys for more spouts on wheat cereal 

boxes, Ralston responded. Women are 
discovering it—with pleasure. 


Burnett's is a distinctly improved ex- 
tract bottle—more stable, with a plastic 
screw cap. 


Crisco can boast of having the best-liked 
can on the market. Hinged top and 
smooth edges. 


The type of jar and closure used for 

Ann Page peanut butter is a pet with the 

majority of housewives. Easy to open, 
easy to close, easy to store, re-usable. 


The Calumet can is doing a nice good 

will building job for General Foods. 

Serew top, drum head inner seal for 
spoon-leveling. 


Cooking oil packaging needs more re- 

search, but Wesson Oil’s tin does at 

least something to cut down drip and 
smear. 


Product Ventions 

Spices (Cont'd) 

Durkee 6 

French 5 

All other (18 brands) 28 
Salt 

Salt (general) 11 

Morton 196 

Carey 18 

Diamond Crystal 18 

Leslie 8 

Worcester tad 

Royal 6 

All other (10 brands) 16 
Corn Starch 

Kingstord 5 

All other (1 brand) l 
Syrup 

Log Cabin 27 

Karo 16 

All other (13 brands) . 15 


CONCLUSIONS: Just what you'd ex- 
pect. Mostly reverse English on the 
complaints on closures tabulated on 
Question 2 

Typical of what they like: 

Calumet and Royal baking powders 


Ivory Snow and rivals are less troublesome since they've provided perforations, says 


ery for spouts 


Mrs. America. 
and Clorox has replaced a rubber stopper (ladies no like)! with a plastic screw cap. . . 
I PI I 


Comet rice heeds the 
Log Cabin. bottled, 


gets on many dinner tables where cans are not considered de rigueur. 


(screw tin lids, and, for Calumet, the 
spoon-leveling gadget General Foods 
calls a “drum head inner seal’’—both 
of which succeeded cans with set-in 
lids and openings at least in some sizes 
too narrow for a spoon). 


Crisco, Spry, and various competi 
tive shortenings (for the hinged lid 
which has now been widely adopted in 
that industry). 


Kraft, Best Foods, Blue Plate and 
other salad dressings and mayonnaises 
(screw lids that are sanitary and re 
usable). 

Swansdown (new top that closes 
tightly after once opened) 

Wesson Oil (spout that cuts down 
drip). 

Schilling spices (tops improved). 

Kuner’s catsup (stable bottle, wider 
mouth). 

Log Cabin syrup (for a bottle that 


doesn't drip, looks pleasing on the 
table). 

Morton’s salt—which gets the high- 
est number of favorable votes of any 
product mentioned in this survey, for 
its improved spout top. Over 20% 
of all housewives interviewed com 
mended it. 


QursTiION 4: Have you noticed 
lately any improved packages or 
containers which you particularly 


like? 


CONCLUSIONS: Because of the large 
number of brands and products which 
were mentioned, we shall not present 
a formal tabulation. Here, however, 
are the high spots—and you'll find 
many of them dovetailing with the re 
sults on Question 3: 


Cereals: They continue to complain 
about cereals, but they pick four im- 
provements to applaud: General Mills’ 


Kix package which contains three 
moisture-proof inner wraps to keep 
contents fresh and clean; the Kellogg 
variety pack, and the Post variety pack 
which allow range of choice without 
big pantry-shelf inventory, and insur- 
ance of freshness because small units 
are used up promptly when opened 
Having expressed a wish for spouts on 
breakfast foods ‘like Cream of 
Wheat”, they logically come through 
in this survey with favorable notice of 
the new spout package for Ralstons 
cereal. 


Shortening: Two years ago, when 
we asked this same question, Crisco’s 
hinged-lid tin, placed on the market 
in November, 1937, pulled more votes 
than any other single package. This 
time Morton’s salt received the high- 
est number of favorable mentions in 

(Continued On page 57) 


Housewives talked to SM about these, too: See text of the survey. 
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Time marches on and 
marches in, and our little band of 
earnest appeasers are still making the 
front pages. History, even recent his- 
tory, means nothing to them. They 
still think it can’t happen here. 


Bristol, England, thought it could 
not happen there, no doubt, and when 
I last saw Bristol, in 1934, there was 
no indication that it ever might. But 
I have just read a letter from a woman 
the Missus and I know there, uncen- 
sored by British Examiner 3158, and 
the bitterness of it all stands out in 
every paragraph. 

1K * 

Just this morning on the radio, I 
heard another woman tell of the soul- 
crushing days when the Nazis took 
over Brittany. Any American who 
wants some of the same is a masochist 
unworthy of his heritage. He deserves 
to answer the door that morning the 
Gestapo knocks upon it with the butt 
of a rifle! 

x * 4 

In the January 15 issue of SM, Good 
Housekeeping magazine had the cen- 
ter spread, showing the ace, king, 
queen, jack, and ten of spades, with 
the headline: ‘“How’s this for a Royal 
Straight Flush?’ Newark’s Charles 
W. Frey is a bit upset by the designa- 
tion of the hand as a “royal straight 
flush.” He says there is no such thing, 
and that the hand shown is simply a 
“royal flush” which might also prop- 
etly be called an “ace-high straight 
flush.” 

Mr. Frey says he is backed by 
Hoyle, Webster's New International, 
and “by several cronies with whom I 
sit now and then for a limited redis- 
tribution of wealth.” Anybody want 
‘cards” on this argument? 

First vote on ‘‘verticar” as the name 
to replace ‘‘elevator’’ comes from C. 
W. Simpson, ad. mgr. of Art Metal 
Construction Co., and is a long, loud 

no.” The guy can’t fool me. He's 
Probably got a ton of catalogs and 
other printed matter on hand, using 
the old word “elevator.” 

“Aid to Britain Defends US,” reads 
a little celluloid button which I am 
Proud to wear on my lapel. You may 
NO* agree, which is your privilege, but 
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the rhythmic tread of goose-stepping 

boots and the rumble of armored cars 

down the main street of your village 

can have a very sickening sound, Pal. 
x *k * 

Fred Kelly told in Harper's how it 
took the Wright Brothers years to get 
the War Department interested in 
their flying-machine. It’s a long jump 
from those days to the diving Stukas 
which now challenge the most stoutly 
armored naval craft. 

* ok * 

To Bob Graham, it sounded like an 
answer to ASCAP’s nine-million-dollar 
appetite, the guy on a Westinghouse 
broadcast singing: ‘I cannot sing the 
old songs, because they are too dear.” 

* * oK 


W. C. Fields’ latest pic, “The Bank 
Dick,” did not produce quite the 
mirthquake I had hoped for, but the 
old boy was trying. All of us birds 
who write for coffee-and-cakes know 
how hard it is to get material, espe- 
cially comedy-material. 

a ee 

Memorabilia Dept. The Four Marx 
Brothers, arm in arm, capering down 
stage and singing: “We are four of 
the three musketeers . all for one 
and two for five.” 

* x 

It seems that about half the radio- 
programs I listen to are announced by 
David Ross. And that’s oke with me. 
He handled my Amoco commercials 
with force and clarity, giving them 
just the right inflection, thanks to his 
fine education and native intelligence. 

K * * 

A punster from away back, Weare 
Holbrook titles a piece in Better 
Homes & Gardens “When a Cellar 
Needs a Friend.” 

* * * 

Whenever you're stuck for a food 
headline, reach into the moth-balls 
and take out: “M’m’m!” You can 
always get an okay on that hardy 
perennial. 

The first real test of “hands across 
the sea” will be our joint handling of 
Huns across the sea! 

x * * 

I liked the sketch in the Sateve post 
in which the proprietor of a pet-shop 
was offering something verv special 

a cage with a parrot and a 


canary sitting side by side on a perch. 
The sales-argument was that the par- 
rot announces the songs which the 
canary is to sing! 

No laurel-rester, the Ideal Roller & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, said in 
a page ad: “Our laurels are a bed of 
cactus. We can’t rest on them. 
Tool-up for tomorrow!” 

I think it’s the boyish enthusiasm 
of Wendell Willkie that has endeared 
him to millions, possibly including, 
off the record, FDR. When the clip- 
per from Lisbon neared England, 
Wendell stood up to get a better look, 
and fell on his fanny. He's just an 
overgrown boy, with a big heart and 
a fine head. 

* oo 

After typing the foregoing para- 
graph, I see by the papers that the 
rock-ribbed Republican Chicago Trib- 
une thinks the G.O.P. erred in per- 
mitting Mr. Willkie to head the ticket 
away back there in 1940. Even 
though the Trib supported the idea at 
the time, it now appears to regret it. 
Maybe I'll be disillusioned, too, but 
I somehow like the shaggy critter. 

K * * 


Punning shamelessly, Beau Beals 
says that “‘a strike over defense is out.” 
x * * 

The Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin heads 
its obit department, “Out in Front.” 
F. C. M. thinks it would be a more 
apt heading for a birth department. 
It might be just plain “Out” for the 

deaths. 
* # * 

Sometimes I wish the Chant of the 
Tobacco Auctioneer were an ASCAP 
number. 

Now that the Nazis control the 
French press, we may look for an end 
of the editorial “oui.”’ 

* * * 

As this is written, the intransigent 
Senator Wheeler is blatting that the 
United States does not have a single 
military plane that is really modern. 
What are them big things I see in the 
roto section, box-kites? 

x * * 

Admiral Byrd is obviously an ice- 
olationist. 

* * * 

A great to-do was made last month 
by Pepsodent about having ordered a 
color-page into Life without realizing 
that the trade didn’t stock nearly 
enough of the new tooth-brushes. In 
fact, Pepsodent took a facing half- 
page in black-and-white to say how 
sorry they were. Cynical me thinks 
it was planned that way, and was just 
smart merchandising. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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A Challenge to Marketing Men: 
Test Your Marketing I. Q. 


HE answers to literally more 
than a hundred thousand mar- 
keting questions will all be 
given fully in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S 12th annual Survey of Buying 
Power, to be published April 10. 
Many new features are being added 
to this famous annual. As a result of 
the censuses of population, retail sales, 
wholesale sales and manufactures last 
year, the entire pack of marketing 
cards has been reshuffled—and the 
Survey of Buying Power will be first 
on scores of new things, will be 
exclusive on dozens of others. 


five fairly simple ones, taken from 
some of the state summaries. We'll 
give you more in the next issue. 

Here is a sample question which 
explains how to score yourself: 

What are five out of the eight most 
highly urbanized states, as of 1940? 

For each one you get right, score 
yourself four points. You don't have 
to have them in order, and you don’t 
have to guess the percentage. The 
eight states are: Rhode Island, 91.6% ; 
Massachusetts, 89.4%; New York, 
82.8% ; New Jersey, 81.6%; Illinois, 
73.6%: California, 71.0%; Connec- 


How would you like to beat the gun 


ticut, 67.8% ; Ohio, 66.8%. 


will score 20; three right would be a 
12 score, and so on. 

Now draw a deep breath and 
plunge into the real questions. Your 
score card is at the right of the ques- 
tions, and the correct answers are on 
page 70. Do your best, and don't 
peek. Four points for each state 
named correctly. If your score is: 
92 or better, you're simply marvelous. 
80 to 88, you deserve a raise. 

68 to 76, you are probably holding 
your own. 

52 to 64, you're slipping, badly. 

48 or under, you should study the 


by seeing if you can answer a few If the five you named were all in- Survey of Buying Power one hour 
of the questions today? . Here are cluded among the correct eight you a day for six months. 
i T 
Questions Your Answers Score 
I. Name five out of the eight states which made Dk ndash see Oeeednn eka tens 
the greatest population gains (number of people, |  —— ..-.--. ee ee cece eee rete eee 
not percentage) from 1930 to 1940, fee ee tee ee ee eee eee eee 
2. Which of the following had the greatest cash 
income from crops and livestock, plus govern- 2. 
ment payments in 1940? 
North Carolina or South Carolina? fe eee ee eee ee ee eee eee 
Indiana weet if Hee eee aeeRseeneheeienee 8 Sense eneRaTT 
Wisconsin _—_—r é&8 £#;; j se 6ntbCORROeROREWECORSASS 8 §§§ snnuaneeeil 
Missouri or Kansas? 
Iowa or Texas? > ~s049s6s8seoteoreemmiwaees 
3. Which of the following had the greatest dollar = 
volume of retail sales in 193970000 
Rhode Island or Maine? 
Indiana or Wisconsin? ME sande nsesisacotenekedawne 
Georgia a =6=38=—sssté—‘<( 6 Cd hee RE RReeeees i <beadereuiel 
Michigan — §£  é <$¢H Vdpecuegtipetivanailetdmes  egrduaccmeeial 
Delaware or Vermont? coerce s ee reerecc eee ees ececs 
41. Name five of the eight states which had retail x 
QPe «ce ee eee eeeeeeeeesresreeeenes 
sales increases of more than 5% from 1929 to 
< 8 8  — fae gene esenerereeeeeenes oi 
*. Name five of the eight states where 81% or more | “OCCT 
of all dwelling units are wired for electricity. ee 
The answers are on page 70. 
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He’s tire, 
an orphan! 
Daddy went 
business three 
No word since. 
ning romp 


Mother's sor 


Johnny’s 


pretty 
peeved! 


d of being half 


for Johnny, 


too, anda wee 


somebody do SOMe- 


thing about it? 


t of lonely, 
bit MW Orried. 
does Nl Yt 


WAIT A MINUTE! When Mother 
misses her folks — what does she 
do? They live a long way from 
Mother. . . . Certainly Daddy 
misses Mother and Johnny. There 


must be a Way. 


THAT'S IT—the telephone! It’s 
Mother’s hurry 


ing to answer it. It’s Daddy! He’s 


hear him say, “Hi, Johnny,” just 


EVERYTHING'S FINE! Mother’s 
all cheered up. Daddy is having 
a good trip. He'll be home be- 
fore Johnny’s bedtime tomorrow. 
And (shh!) he’s bringing a funny 


fuz7\ dog! 


capt 


7 


LONG DISTANCE RATES TO MOS1 
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AFTER 7 P.M. 


AND ALL DAY SUNDAY 
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Mr. Tacks Enters the Lists 


in 


Behalf of the Small Daily 


Where the big city chap merely scans, the small towner devours 


his local paper from weather report to obituary, because prac- 


tically all its news has direct significance to him. 


BY BRASS 


OW many of the persons 
whose names you read last 
night in your Sw or your 
Traveler or your Herald- 

Express are personal friends of yours? 

When you read that burglars had 
made off with a set of silver from the 
home of Timothy Throckmorton, 911 
South 21st Street, did you shudder 
and say, ‘“Migosh, that’s terrible, poor 
Tim!” 

Or when you saw that the Ajax 
Bowling Team had licked the Third 
Presbyterians, did you care? Does the 
appointment of young Fred Parsons to 
West Point thrill you? Is the new 
swimming pool at the country club 
going to mean fun to you and to your 
family ? 

Or did you, instead, read your paper 
(as | read mine) with about two 
pages per station, the last page com- 
ing up just as the conductor is calling 
out your stop ¢ 


We Like What We Know 


We lead busy lives, you and I. 
Mortgages, drafts, insurance premi- 
ums, unsold but sellable sales, engaged 
daughters, unengaged daughters, golf 
scores that won't respond to reduc- 
ing treatments—these make our minds 
anything but open and _ receptive 
things. We tear through newspapers, 
through magazines, by _ billboards. 
We've no interest at all in the mes- 
sages that stare at us. 

And already, in a few short years, 
we've developed even a technique of 
sifting radio wheat from radio chaff. 
We're able to catch the entertainment 
but drop a soundproof mental curtain 
to exclude commercials. 

We just don’t like advertisements, 
you and I. And neither does John 
Doe, our precious average consumer. 
So when he absorbs advertising mes- 
sages, he does so only against his will. 
He exposes himself and gets caught. 
Hence, obviously, the more the han- 
dling of any newspaper, the better its 
absorbing. And that brings us right 
to the case for the smaller daily. 

I'm looking now at a 12-page Mer- 


cury. The city contains 20,000 souls. 
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KE. TACKS 


It's a good-looking sheet. It has 
beaucoup joie-de-vivre permeating its 
vitals. 

It’s front page lead story is headed 
“What? Fire and No Auto Jam?” 
and discusses Leonard Hatfield's suc- 
cess with his new plan of special 
police for the moving of traffic around 
fires. It seems that previously, Leon- 
ard. whose fire truck is not the fastest, 
would arrive late at his fires, then find 
himself with no parking place. 

He'd have to stop yards away. It 
was provoking. But now, thanks to 
his special police, Leonard drives right 
into the area. Spectators, although 
still welcome, must keep off the play- 
ing field. Leonard’s tickled pink. 

Too, on page 1, “Elicker Boys’ Pet 
Dog Killed by Rat Poison.” If you 
knew Dr. Elicker wouldn't this stop 
you? And in this city of 20,000, 
wouldn’t you know him? ‘The four- 
year-old dog was the pet of Bob and 
Jack Elicker."” That's front page stuff 
with the Mercury. 

Oh, sure, Adolph Hitler, with his 
morbid chess game, also rates page 1. 
But he’s down in the lower left-hand 


corner. The normal A.P. story has 
been cut and cornered. And why 
should he rate any more? He's of far 


less interest to these good people than 


is the Elicker Boys’ pet dog. 

There are ads, as well, on page 1, 
And they don't look out of place. 
‘Rummage Sale by St. James Lutheran 
Church,” “Attention Orioles !—Special 
Meeting Tonight,’ “Dr. L. E. Potts,” 
“Annual Card Party’—I'll wager that 
these bits of chatter, commercial 
though they may be, get better reading 
from Mercury subscribers than the 
lead editorials in big city newspapers 
get from me and my fellows. 

I give only about 20 minutes each 


day to my big 40-page newspaper. 
That's because more than 66% of it 
isn’t of any immediate concern to me. 
I just don’t have enough interest in 
the sports pages to give them more 
than a fleeting glance. The people 
mentioned on them are complete stran- 
gers. And I don’t much care whether 
this stranger beats that stranger. 

The woman's page, the society page, 
the stock listings, the classified pages, 
etc., get less attention out of me than 
would a cross-eyed banshee with a 
worn-out come-on. 

There’s just nothing about my 
paper, big though it is, to merit my 
giving it any more than its 20 min- 
utse. I read about Washington and 
Europe, simply because they're the 
only interesting things discussed. I'd 
far rather be able to pick up some 
gossip about one of my neighbors. 
But my Metropolis News hasn't room 
for gossip. So I’m forced to read 
about Ickes. 


Consider Visibility. Too 


On the other hand—and this is my 


point—most Mercury readers give the 
Mercury more than twice as many 
minutes. They devour it. My 40- 


page sheet gets 20 minutes, but their 
12-pages get 40. And that’s the be- 
ginning of the case for the small 
daily. 

What if the milline rates are higher 

suppose you're required to pay 4 
premium as high as 100% for the 
smaller daily, doesn’t the extra read- 
ing, even so, fully justify the pre- 
mium? 

And take the matter of visibility. 
In the 12-page sheet, every 500-line 
shot stands out like a sore thumb. In 
my 40-page paper, a full page can be 
overlooked. I know. I've done the 
overlooking. So have you! 

So why these constantly short lists’ 
Why this perpetual emphasizing 0! 
the metropolitan sheets? After all, 
200,000 is simply ten times 20,000. 
The Metropolis News with its 200, 
000 isn’t always a better buy than the 
outlying Mercury of 20,000. The pet- 
canita buying power and the advertis- 
ine returns can be, and frequently are, 
rivht in ratio. 
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Ole Man River keeps rolling along, but things aren’t the 
same at St. Louis. Here, men are busy as bird dogs on 


y the $30,000,000 Jefferson Memorial project, just as thou- 


sands of other men are busy throughout the 49th State 


on Defense Projects that total over 200 millions of dollars! 


. O What '? 


THE 4QTH STATE 


® A compact market of active, 


¢ 
|. 4 , — money-spending people living in 
: Just this: when 49th State men are busy at their jobs, © 87 counties in Eastern Missouri 

their families eat—smoke—drink and READ. To reach and Southern Illinois where 
f *em, you’ve got to hit ’°em where they live—with adver- . er an yg 
€ = > . . p almost millions of dollars 
lising in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat! It’s the only 
« newspaper in St. Louis that even claims to cover the With The Globe-Democrat You Get 
e 19th State—St. Louis and its PLUS market. In 303 im- gl th ‘ 
r portant surrounding towns it reaches more than 50% Se Lows woe 
of of the families regularly. ana 
il, 
0. ~ —— - 
, ° arf or 4 ; 
f- ly 
¢- ~ & ~~ ya. J 
e, 
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a name is “Local Color’’. of th 
It’s that elusive sales quality in a magazine cat TI 


(1) Helps your salesmen sell it to the trade. rest 

(2) Gets the trade to tie up with your ads. Ye 

(3) Does a localized sales job on the reader in each}ZINI 

important market. wom 
* 


“Local Color” expresses in two words what THB 
WEEK MAGAZINE offers in greater measure U 
other national magazines. 

THIS WEEK gives you the power of a coast-to-co# 
magazine with 6 million circulation . . . And ie 
steps up that magazine power with the local influem 
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COLOR 


in Magazine 


| adverti sing 


of the Sunday newspaper in America’s 25 Key Markets. 


am} These 25 markets are your Sales Departments best 


bets. They mean as much business to you as all the 
rest of America combined. 
You can reach them by using THIS WEEK MAGA- 
each} ZINE—or by using the next 4. weeklies, or the top 4 
women’s magazines, combined. 
The coverage, in both cases, is the same. The cost, in 
as THIS WEEK, is far less. 


Take your choice. 


SELLS THE KEY MARKETS 


MAGAZINE | 
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Institute Shows Restaurateurs 


How to Sell Wine with Meals 


A seven-point program developed in field tests is achieving 


remarkable increases in the volume of native vintages sold 


as an accompaniment to food. 


HAT wine and food are gas- 
tronomic Siamese twins, and 
that ‘wine sells best with food” 
are fixed ideas with the officials 
of the Wine Institute, San Francisco 
organization promoting California 
wines. So, it bothered them that 
among the retail outlets for wines, 
restaurants and hotels made a poor 
showing, are still not doing as good 
a job as their opportunities would 
indicate 
About a year ago, the Institute be- 
gan an investigation to discover why 
hotels, restaurants and clubs were not 
successful in converting more of their 
patrons into wine drinkers, and what 
methods of wine promotion would be 
most productive of results. The Insti- 
tute’s 38 field men were entrusted with 
the survey and also with the testing 
of some hundred-odd ideas in hotels 
and restaurants to encourage 
wine drinking with meals. 
The thousands of reports sent in by 
these Wine Institute field service men, 
working all over the country, have 
now been analyzed, with the result 
that Institute officials believe they 
know positively what are the best ways 
to encourage use of wine with food 
in the nation’s hotels and eating 
places, from a 50-cent table d’hote 
dinner to the swankiest chef's creation. 
Establishments in which the selling 
ideas were tested ranged from the 
lowest price eating houses, up through 
the medium price group, all the way 
to establishments patronized by an 
orchid-wearing clientele. The seven 
ideas finally chosen by the Institute 
were effective in all price ranges. The 
Institute is making them the centre of 
a restaurant wine promotion project: 
1. Wine suggestion by waiter or 
waitress (For instance, when the 
patron is seated, the waiter or waitress 
Would you like a 
or some other wine 
before dinner?”’ and when 
the meal is being ordered: ‘Would 
you like a bottle of wine with din- 
ner?) 


) 


regular 


asks courteously: 
glass of sherry’ 
appetizer 


List wine prominently on the 
(That is, with the food, not 
on a separate wine card, or not exclu- 
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menu 


sively on wine card, which does not 
accord with American manners as well 
as wine On menu.) 

3. Use wine menu stickers and 
table cards. (Suggesting use of wine 
with meals, and types of wines.) 

i. Feature dinner wine special. 
(Such as, “A bottle of wine for two,” 
with price.) 

5. Include one glass of wine in 
fixed-price meals. 

6. Simplify the wine list. 

7. Wine selling contests for wait- 
ers and waitresses. 

Of these seven, two stand out: 
Numbers two and four. Number 
two stands first in all-‘round pulling 
power— ‘List wine prominently on the 
menu,” according to H. A. Caddow, 
secretary-manager of the Institute, who 
ays this is not only “the easiest to 
put in operation, but brings the quick- 
est results in wine sales. This idea 
works successfully in the dining rooms 


of the finest hotels, restaurants and 


oe 
_—_— —— 


The average Ameri- 
can approaches a 
wine list as he does 
the Rembrandts in 
the Metropolitan — 
with awe, whispers. 
embarrassment, and 
“they must be nice 
if you understand 
them.” To banish 
that museum = frus- 
tration and thus in- 
crease wine © sales. 
the Wine Institute 
has devised this full- 
color. five-sided 
table card free to 


hotels, restaurants 
and clubs which 
not only = suggests 
wine to the diner, 


but also solves the 
puzzle of which 
wines to order with a 2% 


oe 


which foods. oe as 2 


reed, of 
\W | tahle fee re , 


clubs, as well as in less expensive table 
d'hote establishments catering to the 
medium income trade.” 

The consistent success of the idea, 
the survey showed, “is owing to the 
fact that wine sells better with food,” 
Many restaurants and hotels tested 
found that a single line, or a “box” 
about wine right on the menu itself, 
sells more wine than an expensive 
wine list. The restaurateur saves on 
printing, sells more wine, and profits 
are large, Mr. Caddow points out, 
therefore the restaurant owner, once 
convinced, never gives up this idea. 

The second of the ideas favored by 
the Institute for simplicity and gen- 
eral effectiveness is Number four in 
the list of seven: ‘Feature dinner 
wine special.’ This also is both sim- 
ple and rewarding. It requires only 
a small ‘box’ or line printed on the 
menu, emphasizing the featured wine, 
or else a small card clipped to the 
menu announcing a ‘wine special,” 
either by glass or bottle, at a price 
within the means of the average 
patron. The most popular of such 
features tested proved to be “A bottle 
of wine for two—red or white,” fol- 
lowed by price. The Institute found 
this idea successful because ‘the menu 


ENJOY wine 
wie DINNER 


aim STE 
A 
OW ROA, pe 


“ 


Burgundy? 


Or 2 INFA ~~ DEL 
aa 
CALIFG NG FINE 
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: HEALTHY DISCONTENT is the greatest sales-force in the 
world! People who are ‘“‘never satisfied’: .. who are always 
) “doing things” to a home they own and love... represent 
§ aneager, receptive market. 

And where do these Never Satisfieds look for information on 
} how-to-satisfy? In the pages of Better Homes & Gardens! 
Because this magazine has become the fountainhead of build- 
ing and rebuilding in America! Not only has it fathered 
the famous Bildcost Plan but it has fostered many original, 
time-saving, dollar-saving ideas on remodeling. 


ais 


But above and beyond this material job, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is emotionally attuned to people who live a suburban 
mode of life regardless of were they live. People to whom 
the ABC’s of Happiness are expressed in Home, Garden, 
Children. People who make up America’s Biggest Suburban 
Home Market! Here, Mr. Advertiser, are 2,200,000 above- 
average families with an open mind ...and an open purse... 
for any quality-product that does satisfy ! 


Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


IT TAKES EMOTION TO MOVE 
MERCHANDISE... 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS IS 


- 1 oy | ate af y 


Pacudra 


Sek ARPES Aj LAAs ST ISI As 
CIN Ef VAL CIVIV I IVI 


(Above) U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her PS, 
class to be delivered to the Navy a 
—as you'd see her from a sister 

ship ... To meet huge Navy 

orders, over 4000 of the nation’s ; pee 
most skilful ship-builders keep Dk 
Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 
Conn. plant humming 24 hours 
a day. Shops and yard are crack- 
ing records for speed and effi- 
ciency. So that office and execu- 
tive capacity may keeb pace with 
production strides, Electric Boat 
Company has installed Edison 
Voice Writing. 


ee 


UP EFFICIENCY, TOO! In National Defense industries . . . in offices . .. wherever 
it’s necessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Voicewriters doing their part. Surveys show that 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating his 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison Voicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone “Ediphone,” your city. And write 
Dept. S3 for free booklet, “Re-Arm The American Executive.” 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronte 
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American consumption of Cali- 
fornia wines established an all- 
time high in 1940: 75,717,206 gal- 
lons. This was 17.24% greater 
than in 1939, the previous record 
year. December, 1940, consump. 
tion gained 20.46% over the same 
month of the previous year. 

National consumption of table 
wines gained 13.68% in December, 
1940, over December, °39;  spar- 
kling wines were up 95.12%: des. 
sert and appetizer wines gained 
22.56% over December, °39. 


featuring a dinner wine special te. 
minds patrons to order wine and 
makes it easy for them to order.” 

“Making it easy” is an important 
factor: There must be thousands of 
people who would order wine with 
meals if they weren’t afraid of com. 
plicated wine lists, or afraid of mak- 
ing fools of themselves before waiters, 
or before their own guests. The sug- 
gestion of the house is all that is re. 
quired to remove the inhibition of 
such a potential customer for wine 
with meals. 

Idea Number one was found to 
work well, but requires a fairly well 
trained staff. It’s advantage is, that 
it calls wine forcefully to the atten. 
tion of patrons. It’s harder to ignore 
a direct personal request than a writ. 
ten reminder, Also, it emables the 
alert waitress or waiter to build up 
the size of the dinner checks, which 
will make them better wine promoters 
in the future. 

One of the tested ideas that proved 
successful, and that has a strong ap 
peal for the restaurateur, is the inclu- 
sion of one glass of wine, listed 4s 
optional with other appetizers or bev- 
erages, with fixed-price meals. The 
Wine Institute's investigation found 
this idea had an appeal for restauti- 
teurs on several grounds: Wine costs 
less than other appetizers, no mort 
than other beverages, and is served 
both quickly and easily, saving timé 
of the kitchen force. The Institute 
recommended to restaurateurs — that 
when a glass of wine was thus offered 
free with a fixed-price meal, it was 
good psychology, as well as good bust: 
ness, to add a line to the effect that 4 
second glass could be had for 10 oF 
15 cents. 

There is a fast-growing and sensible 
trend toward wine list simplification 
Tests showed conclusively that patron 
are put off and confused by elaborate 
and lengthy wine lists. Patrons rea¢ 
them all right, but they put them 
down with a sense of confusion ane 
perhaps, inferiority, because they 
know they are not connoisseufs and 
the wine list suggests that only thos 
“in the know” can order wines prop 
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COPY ... PACKAGE ... PRODUCT... 


THIS YEAR, DON'T GUESS... 


PROVIDENCE 
Is JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR | 
ORDERED ! 


ment’s 3rd Ross Fed- 


eral Survey to determine the — 
ities in the U. Yr 2 
populor erecutives, representing today $ 
best informed sales and advertising ~ 
a ‘oaned 60 cities © 100,008 to 
500 000 population presumed to = 
these specified requirements Of a g 


Test Market: 


JN Sales Manage 


ECONOMICAL . .- 
Good advertising coverage 
able cost. Providence 


Cosmopolitans with average incomes 
buying habits. Providence 


COMPACT ..- 
Consumers and out 
ciency. Providence 
DEPENDABLE — 
Buying power 
manufacturing. 
SELF-CONTAINED pe 
A business economy unaffecte 
by markets. Providence 
CO-OPERATIVE arias 
Active participation by 
media. Providence 


Providence 


ata reason- 


REPRESENTATIVE . - - ci 


lets massed for effi- 
stabilized by diversified 
d by near- 


advertising 


TEST IT IN 


IT MEETS EVERY TEST FOR A TEST MARKET! 


N Providence, blanket coverage of the 83,000 A. B. C. 

families at a milline rate of $2.21 — and a population with 
representative economic, cultural and racial characteristics 
— combine to attract many test campaigns that become 
equally distinguished for their SUCCESS and their 
ECONOMY. 


But Providence wins its test market laurels on no single 
claim or partial combination of only favorable factors. Con- 
sider its DEPENDABILITY: 


Family buying power is stabilized by a manufacturing 
diversification that numbers more types of industry than 
you'll find in any other city of comparable size. And stabi- 
lizing the stabiiizer, the 4th highest per capita savings in the 
U.S. are found in Rhode Island pass-books. 


Providence is COMPACT, too: not only in consumers, of 
which it has 14,000 per square mile; but also in the number 
of food stores, drug and variety stores per 10,000 population, 
in which it tops all other cities of equal or lower population 
rank. 


But personal impressions are often more persuasive than 
statistics. Only 1 hour by plane from New York, Providence 
invites and warrants your personal reconnaisance. Among 
other things, we’ll show the most complete — the most unique 
— split-run copy testing facilities available in the U.S. today. 


Lecryledy wad, he ENENING BULLETIN 


Su ‘Be ing brinch rm Largest Vurke! 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. « New York e Chicago e Boston e¢ Atlanta 


MAKEH 1. 1944 


R. J. Bidwe'l Co. « San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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... and an old tradition dies easily’ 


How many sales make a market? 


More sales are made in August alone than in all Illinois in a year. 
More sales are made in any Summer month than in Illinois. Look at it 
any way you wish —at retail sales, payrolls or production. June, July or 
August is a bigger market than Illinois. To snub these months, to slow 
up your sales drive on these markets, is like defaulting California, 


Texas and I}linois. Summer is bigger than all three! 


So an old tradition dies easily. The tradition that it makes sense for 
an advertiser to fight hard for his share of a big state... and then slack 


his efforts in a market three times as big: June, July and August. 


The tradition has been blasted higher than the summer sky. Blasted 
by radio, which has changed the face of Summer. Radio has burst 
the bounds which once tied advertising to time or place. Radio makes 
it possible to cover every market every week every month; to do this 
with a frequency and mass coverage no practical budget can buy any- 
where else. In Summer as in Winter. That is why Summer Radio is now 


the swiftest rising curve in all radio. 


Do THIS Summer's thinking early! === alt networks, CBS is first. 


Advertisers gave CBS a greater volume than any 
The best road to the nation’s markets... other network in 1940; more than any network has 
.. is Radio. That’s the judgment of advertisers them- ever had before 
selves. The volume of network advertising in 1940 
broke all records. And, radio again has led all other CBS leads the Summer parade, too 


media in advertising gains. with a 21% gain in the summer of °40 over °39; 


and an 85% gain in the summer of °40 over °38. 
Summer radio rides the swiftest rising curve. 


Summer radio in 1940 was again the highest high in You will want the BEST road to the nation’s market 
history — with a 16% network gain over "39's record- this summer. We'll be happy to discuss specific CBS 


2 g 5 ? 9 now, 
breaking Summer volume. facilities and programs for your Summer of 1941, no 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


erly. Such lists are not productive of 
new” sales of wine, the investigation 
showed. 

On the other hand, sales of wine 
increased when wine lists were both 
simplified and rendered intelligible to 


the average patron, and especially 
when they were included in the same 
cover with the menu. The survey 
showed that “it helps wine sales to 
identify sherry and vermouth, for in- 
stance, as the appetizer wines, and to 
group white dinner wines, red dinner 
wines and _ dessert wines under 
those headings,’” because “such self- 
explanatory titles tactfully make it 
easy for patrons to select wines, and 
banish that air of mystery and the 
esoteric that frightens the patron not 
accustomed to ordering wines.” 

Contests fo: waiters and waitresses 
in the selling of wine, with cash prizes 
offered weekly or monthly, have pro- 
duced substantial increases in sales and 
profits in many cities where it was 
tested, the Institute says. One of the 
advantages is in educating dining room 
staffs on the subject of wine, since it 
induces waiters and waitresses to take 
a direct interest in wine in order to 
build up their individual sales during 
the contest period. The habit thus 
built up will persist even after con- 
tests end. 


Quality Must Come First 


One fact was very evident through- 
out the tests: Promotion alone is not 
enough; in fact, alone, it is valueless. 
It must be backed up by the serving 
of a palatable wine, at a reasonable 
price, and service must be good. The 
best wine promotion possible would 
give no lasting effects, the Institute 
found, unless the patron was pleased 
with the quality of wine offered, its 
price, and the way it was served. 

As a result of the investigation, 
Wine Institute has worked out a wine 
selling project which it is now just 
about ready to offer to restaurants, 
hotels, and clubs. The project takes 
the seven best wine selling ideas ana- 
lyzed above and in a 12-page booklet 
entitled “Seven Ideas that Are Selling 
Wine in Hotels, Restaurants, and 
Clubs,” graphically presents _ the 
proved successful selling methods, il- 
lustrated with drawings, and high- 
lighted by results attained by owners 
who participated in the test applica- 
tion of the ideas. 

The Institute sums up its findings 
with, and bases its project on, this 
statement: “Every successful wine 
selling program contains five essen- 
tials) each one of which is essential 
to the program. It is impossible to 
succeed without combining all five.”’ 
They are shown as a series of steps 
leading up to the top step, “Wine 
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Profits,” and include: (1) Suggestion 
(‘Push’); (2) palatable wine; (3) 
reasonable quantity at reasonable price; 
(4) serve white wine cold; (5) 
prompt wine service. “Reasonable 
quantity” is interpreted as six to 12 
ounces of dinner wine per person; 
reasonable price as “not over 25% of 
meal.” 

The booklet presents each of the 
seven selling ideas on a separate page, 
simply but fully explained and illus- 
trated, and indicates every step of the 
way in applying the ideas to the 
owner's own business. Sample menus 
are pictured, alco suggested wine lists; 
menu stickers and table cards; and 
restaurateurs are invited to write to 
the Wine Institute for the latter, 
which are available free on request. 
So are the restaurant wine selling 
project booklets, just now off the press 
and ready to be distributed. 

This is only the first part of the 
Institute’s survey. Another will cover 
pricing and its relation to wine sales 
in hotels and restaurants. 

The Institute has not reached the 
point—if it ever will—of being able 
to give definite percentage figures on 
restaurant wine sales increases for the 
country as a whole, for its tests were 
of necessity in selected establishments, 
but some of the individual increases 
as a result of the application of the 
chosen ideas—one or more, or all seven 

are astonishing. For instance, Scott's 
Restaurant, Chicago, by featuring wine 
on menu, increased wine sales 80%, 
according to T. E. Scott. The inclu- 
sion of a featured dinner wine special 
caused Fred Harvey's manager in Kan- 
sas City, to report: “Served three 
times as much wine as during 
same period last year,’ while the same 
idea brought 300% increase in wine 
orders to Casa de Vallejo Hotel, San 
Francisco, according to Harry Hand- 
lery, manager; and L’Abbe French 
Restaurant, Portland, Ore., sold 60% 
more wine with this idea. 

Direct suggestion brought an in- 


crease to Hotel Hollywood Knicker. 
bocker, and this hotel was able to 
report that ‘wine now accounts for 
30% of our gross sales. G. Mar- 
dikian, chef-owner of Omar Kayyam, 
famous San Francisco Armenian res- 
taurant, says direct suggestion has 
resulted in 80% of his patrons order- 
ing wine with meals. 

Including a glass of wine in the 
meal brought a 300% increase in wine 
sales to J. W. Ensign, manager-owner 
of Hotel Wolf, Stockton, Cal., and 
Rickhey’s Grill, Jersey City, N. J., re- 
ported: “Nearly half of our customers 
order the first (optional) glass. About 
30% buy a second glass for 10 cents. 
Many pay extra for coffee and tea.” 

Hotel Empire, San Francisco, re- 
ports a 325% increase in wine sales 
as a partial result of wine list simpli- 
fication, saying: ‘Today over 25% of 
our guests enjoy wine with meals . 
sales average 112 bottles weekly 

: while L. E. Whitney, manag- 
ing director, Hotel Kenmore, Boston, 
says: “About one-half of 1% of our 
guests ordered wine . . . Now about 
7% order wine with their meals.” 

The wine selling contests for wait- 
ers and waitresses were equally pro- 
ductive of results in the tests held by 
the Institute. Hollywood's Hotel 
Knickerbocker reported that such a 
contest caused “our sales to climb to 
300 bottles a month’ (from 100); 
Barney's, Tulare, Cal., and Holly- 
wood’s Italian Kitchen both reported 
sales of wine doubled by a contest. 

All of these figures are, of course, 
matched by many others in various 
parts of the country where the tests 
were made. 

Wine Institute officials believe that 
their investigation into what makes 
wine sell in restaurants has given them 
the clue to increased sales. They in- 
tend to get behind their seven-point 
project by a consistent education of 
the owners, managers, and staff of 
these establishments along the lines 
indicated by the survey. 


William 


Moines, 


cago.) 


years ago 


G. F. Brine Joins Nolde & Horst 


Gorvon F. Brine has been appointed sales managet 
of Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa., hosiery firm, 


Gosch, vice-president, announces. “Ff 


Brine will make his headquarters in the New York 
office. He has been connected with the hosiery indus 
try all of his business life. 
the University of Wisconsin, he joined the Allen 

Co.. of Kenosha. where he worked in various depart 
ments of the mill and then was a salesman. Some ten 
he joined 
of which his father—John H. Brine—was 
then president. (The latter is now vice-president an¢ 
general manager of Oscar Heinemann Corp., 
Four years ago Gordon Brine was promote 
to sales manager of Rollins; and two years age 

became vice-president and sales manager. 


After graduating from 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
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WOMEN’S 


BEAUTY SHOPS 


FURNITURE & 
HOUSEHOLD 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 


REFRIGERATION 
JEWELERS 


DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


RETAIL 
GROCERIES* 


FIRST CHICAGO EVENING 


NEWSPAPER DURING 1940 
in the following retail classifications 
appealing to women: 


CLOTHING STORES 


TIMES Linage LEAD Over 
1940 Next Paper 
233,186 120,388 
40,199 16,098 
1,055,912 615,113 
148,897 43,115 
151,779 11,253 
360,779 285,548 


SECOND EVENING NEWSPAPER in 


2,163,356 
486,207 


405,181 
328,139 


“Including Department Stores 
Based on MEDIA RECORDS 


ws it comes to family purchases, a good salesman sells 
the ladies. And newspaper advertising does a better sell- 
ing job when it appears in a medium that has the confidence and 
reader-interest of the fairer sex. 

In Chicago, it's The TIMES. During 1940 more than 94,871 
letters were sent by women readers to The TIMES asking for 
information on almost every subject. 
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5.0. agent, with the help of the salesman, 

learns how planning his farm route for deliv- 

eries will save him valuable time for use in 
soliciting more customers. 


The salesman explains to the dealer how the 
latter's use of newspaper ads, curb signs, ban- 


ners, direct mail, ete.. is a necessary play in 
the teamwork behind successful advertising. 


Object lesson in the virtues of a uniform: The 
man at the left is an S.O. agent—or is he the 
plumber? But uniforms make the chef and 
postman instantly identifiable. On the opposite 
side of the stage, policeman and gowned pro- 
fessor were contrasted with sloppily 
serviceman. 


attired 


death with unending speeches. 


message told with all the devices that make up what dramatic 


critics call “good theater.” 


"It ain't the individual, nor the arm) 
as au hole 

But the everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 


UOTING Kipling, and revis- 

ing him, the Standard Oil 

Co., of Indiana, has just com- 

pleted a nine-stop road tour 
with a ‘theatrical company’’ made up 
of executives and sales _ specialists, 
mostly from general headquarters, 
turned actors for a three-weeks’ tour. 
They carried with them a carload of 
equipment, stage effects, lights, mo- 
tion pictures and a crew of stage hands 
to make the mechanical job click. 
Meetings were held in Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit 
and Chicago. More than 3,000 key 
men attended the presentations. 

In a general way the programs fol- 
lowed the plans worked out last year 
and described then as tops in the 
graphic presentation of a sales pro- 
gram (SM, February 15, 1940.) 
Sound effects, lights, shadows, color- 
all were worked in to add punch to 
the story and to keep the salesmen on 
the edge of their chairs. All these, 
and a repeated refrain: 

An’ we learned about service from 
him. 

They got that from Kiplinging a 
variety of ideas and thoughts, snatched 
everywhere from out of the day-by- 
day work of company employes and 
dealers, which seemed to have bearing 
on sales work. Here's a quotation: 

We've taken our tips where we've 

found ‘em, 
We've roamed and we've ranged 
in our time, 

We've had our pick of the dealers, 

And some of the lot were prime 
One was a dealer in Springfield, 

One was located near Rome, 
One was a spark in the town of 


Bismarck, 
An’ one was a mn near home 


At this point four illuminated 
golden stars glowed on a back-drop. 
One by one a face came into each 
lighted star. As each face appeared 


3.000 S. O. Men See 
Road Show Dramatizing 
1941 Sales Program 


Gone with the wind is the field meeting that bores its audience to 


In its place comes the marketing 


a voice would say something about 
how a certain dealer had increased his 
business. 

These dealers, had succeeded in de- 
veloping sales increases far beyond the 
expectations of even the most enthusi- 
astic estimates. ‘Why?’ asked a 
voice. ‘Because of location? 

“No! 

“Each one of these stations was in 
operation long before these dealers 
took over—and the volume was never 
there until they began to operate. Was 
it products? 

“No! 

“All had our products long before 
these operators took charge. Did road 
or neighborhood changes affect them? 

“Absolutely not! 

“Nothing beneficial from this stand- 
point occurred at any of these loca- 
tions. Reduced competition ? 

“No! 

“Price advantage ? 

“Positively not!” 

Then followed skits, staged with 
light and sound effects, illustrating 
how these and other dealers managed 
to do a job that was better by far than 
the average. It was summed up 4s 
plus service. Points brought out em- 
phasized the value of p/us appearance, 
plus cleanliness and plus service. It 
was described as doing the extraordi- 
nary, the unusual and the unexpected 
thing to win the good will of the 
public. A novel courtesy here; an un- 
usual accommodation there. Examples 
of what might be such services were 
acted out. 

Communities, working together, get 
things done, the salesmen were told 
And, Standard Oil salesmen, all work- 
ing together, get business, Every one 
must be in step, to get the best results 
One weak link in the chain does some- 
thing to tear down all the rest. Step 
by step, they built up the tried and 
proved fact that it’s 

“The everlasting teamwork of every 
bloomin’ soul.” 

They didn’t do it alone with the 
service stations. They enacted scenes 
drawn from the everyday life of tank 
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opportunity! 
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wagon drivers who daily travel the 
highways of the nation, stopping at 
farms, to keep the farmers supplied 
with Standard Oil products The 
highlights of a tank wagon man’s day 
were pictured from the sound of his 
alarm clock in the morning to the time 
he sat down at night to total up his 
day’s commissions. A company sales 
man was shown riding with him and 
straightening out his errors, by kindly 
suggestion, to make him into a better 
man. It all indicated how easy it mzy 
be to correct any number of common 
errors 

The program was started with a 
talk by Amos Ball, vice-president in 
charge of sales, who spoke on the 
‘Salesman’s Job.” He described the 
duties of a salesman and told of the 
mental and _ physical qualifications 
needed to permit a salesman to func 
tion properly. From the motion picture 
screen Edward G. Seubert, president 
of the company, told of things accom- 
plished in 1940 and “Work to Be 
Done in 1941 


All Workers Interdependent 


J. M. Koch, general sales manager, 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil 
City, Pa., then followed with an illus- 
trated address, ‘Oil for the Lamp of 
Aladdin A curtain rose and Alad- 
din was shown seated before his lamp 
He rubbed it and a slave appeared 
He ordered the slave: 

I direct you to seek out Science, 
and when you have found him, say to 
him in my name: 

"Science, you are not as new as 
some might believe. Rather you are 
the result of the findings of a much 
earlier day. I command you to seek 
only facts—to pursue only the truth. 
Your glory and prestige must not di- 
minish; but must increase—in keeping 
with your willingness to explore new 
and untried regions.’ ’ 

The genii salaams and says, “It 
shall be done, Master.”” Then Alad- 
din continues with a message for 
engineering skill. 

Taking up the discourse, Mr. Koch 
said that every American today has 
mechanical power at his beck and call 
equivalent to 100 Arabian slaves. 

He talked of the ‘nterdependence of 
workers of all kinds, each doing his 
own individual job, every one func- 
tioning in his own way, in a vast or- 
ganization which will permit of no 
one quitting. He made it a challenge, 
with slides showing statistics, to spur 
“every bloomin’ soul” to do his duty. 

Wesley I. Nunn, advertising man- 
ager for Standard, gave an address, 
illustrated with skits and _ various 
devices, entitled “A Three-Legged 
Stool.” He outlined: 


1. The advertising program for 
1941. This, in use of newspapers, 
farm and class publications, etc., just 
about parallels that of last year. 

2. New advertising, including 
campaigns on Solite, the new gasoline, 
and the “10-Star Tune-Up” tested out 
last year, and added radio time, etc 

3. The close relationship between 
the company’s advertising and the 
man out on the firing line, the sales- 
man. 

Slides were flashed to give an idea 
of the technique of the ‘10-Star” ad- 
vertising, soon to start. There's a 
touch of Burma-Shave in them. As: 

All that service? 
Well, I'll be jiggered! 
And it sure costs less 
Then what I figured 
Or another 
What a lot you get! 
How little you pay 
For a tune-up job 
The Standard way. 


R. F. McConnell, H. E. Hanson, 
H. L. Porter, and C. H. Lamoreaux 
kicked in with their stunts in the after- 
noon. Mr. Hanson's job was to get 
across “The Power of Ideas.” Mr. 
McConnell’s to sum up the whole 
day's program at the close. Mr, Por- 
ter and Mr. Lamoreaux operated with 
a “company of actors,” after the man- 
ner of Will Shakespeare. 

Each item was taken up, down to 
Samdac Floor Glaze and candles and 
insect sprays and ‘door openers.”’ All 
were discussed, and acted out, and 
ways and means were revealed for 
using the door-openers to get sales of 
major products. 

Mr. Porter told of thousands of 


farmers out yonder, not buying ‘our 
products,” and predicted that, from 
known experience, every six calis on 
them would bring two sales. The men 
were told how to “Plan the Day,” how 
to “Plan the Load,” how to use the 


‘How Book.” There were scenes en- 
titled “Getting the Idea,” “An Early 
Start.’ “All Set—Let’s Go,” and 


“Start the Habit.” 

In other words, the 3,000 or more 
salesmen who attended the nine con- 
ferences were given the works. Their 
strengths were praised and their weak. 
nesses and foibles were humorously 
chided. It was all in good fun with 
a laugh, now and then, to ease the 
hurts after the skin was taken off. 

Perhaps the feature of the day was 
a motion picture, “Proudly We Hail.’ 
Something after the manner of “The 
Ramparts We Watch,” it started off 
with a primitive America bicycles, 
buggies, celluloid collars, and handle- 
bar moustaches. The first automobile 
chugged in and- 

“There's a feller in Detroit who 
thinks he'll be able to make them 
things so cheap everyone can have 
one.’ (Raucous laughter.) 

Finally, come busy roads with 
streams of streamlined cars, lines of 
trucks, modern boulevards, giant sky- 
scrapers, beautiful homes and an 
amazing array of service stations— 
Standard service stations, of course. 
The only time that Standard comes 
into the picture at all is the showing 
of those stations. 

The picture builds a high pride in 
America and its accomplishments. The 
staging was by Jam Handy, the pic- 
ture by Wilding. 


\ meeting of members of the wholesale sales promotion department to plan their 

program for the annual sales conference becomes an exact reproduction of itself as part 

of the program given. Executives, playing actor, took part not only in this scene but 
in a number of less realistic ones. 
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Route men for the baker, laundry, dairy 
only contacts with the consumer. 
eliminate the housewife’s fear of paying an imposter, add an air of spruceness and efficiency. 


Why Thousands of Salesmen 


| Wear Frances Dyke Uniforms 


Here’s a woman who has made a career out of the design and 


manufacture of quality work clothes for men. 


She sells the idea 


that nattily dressed sales representatives help to win a favorable 


reception from buyers, inspire confidence, build prestige. open 


new avenues of sales opportunity. 


BY 


FRANCES DYKE 


Frances Dyke Manufacturing Co., 
Hollywood, Cal. 


EN making clothes for women 
is a commonplace. But a 
woman making clothes for 
men seems to be unusual. 
When I started it was a new line that 
took plenty of selling—and still does. 
I knew nothing of selling, nothing 
of business, when at the outset of the 
depression it became necessary to earn 
a living and take care of two little 
boys of kindergarten age. Little boys 
are hard on clothes. I found shoes 
that wore, pants that couldn’t be 
ripped. Other mothers asked me to 
shop for them, and then their men 
folks wondered if I couldn't buy work 
Clothes that would stand the racket 
just as well 
I first bought uniforms for men 
working in a creamery, and it was so 
hard to find anything that looked well, 


much less wore well, that I decided to 
make uniforms myself. Today, there 
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must be 200,000 men around Los An- 
geles who wear my uniforms at their 
work, not counting women who wear 
them, too, but for whom I do not 
manufacture. 

Ten years ago, however, this was 
not so. Men working in the creamery 
wore overalls to protect their clothing. 
Because a creamery handles food, visi- 
tors often come to look it over—mostly 
women, who are keen about cleanli- 
ness. So, white overalls were worn to 
give an atmosphere of cleanliness. But 
the men on the delivery trucks hadn't 
been put in uniform. When I pro- 
posed white for them, there was a 
sensation ! 

In about two years from the start, 
I had my own factory, and it had to 
be kept busy. Manufacturing took a 
eood deal of supervision, but I found 
experienced garment makers who liked 
to work for me, and take pains. My 
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and a host of other industries 
Uniforms help identify these salesmen with their firms, 


Now 


chief occupation became selling. 


One large customer finally gave me 
a small test order after more than a 
year. He had a chain of food stores, 
and a delivery service covering the 
whole Los Angeles region, but ridi- 
culed the idea of uniforms for his 
drivers. Competitors were adopting 
uniforms, but he said that people knew 
his organization, his company’s reputa- 
tion for quality, and that he wasn’t 
going to make monkeys of his men. 
They would resent being put in unt- 
form, and he wouldn’t blame them. 
The first test order was given on a 
sort of bet that I made with him. No 
money was involved, but I told him 
that if he tried uniforms on a group 
of men willing to wear them and 
didn’t get compliments on the change, 
I would not bother him any more. 
We designed and made those test 
uniforms with special care, choosing a 
color that was different from any used 
by other concerns in the same line, and 
giving each man a careful fitting. 
Several days after the test started, 
the employer called me up to ask if I 
knew such-and-such a family in Pasa- 
dena, and for a week similar inquiries 
were made. Then he told me that 
these families had complimented the 
company on the improved appearance 
of its delivery men, and that he was 
satisfied I had not inspired the com- 
pliments. His whole organization was 
uniformed as soon as we could make 
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“Trouble was, they had a purchasing agent who used to work for the 
Federal Government!” 


* 


the garments. The men were as en 
thusiastic about it as he was. 

In another case, my first important 
sale, the route men of a large dairy 
company were put in white. Company 
executives and men were both hostile 
to the suggestion—said it would make 
the men look like a lot of babies. But 
a test group tried it out here, too, and 
the publi: did the rest 

Is that the milkman?” 
had asked before 
adopted. 
porch.” 


housewives 
uniforms were 
“Just set the bottle on the 
They didn’t want the dark- 
clothed milkman coming in the house. 
When the milkman wore white, he 
was asked to bring the bottle in. He 
looked clean, and safe. The housewife 
became friendly with him. He found 
more opportunities to sell additional 
items, by bringing in samples, and 
making suggestions. 

In selling, I had to see prospective 
customers, and my prospects were gen- 
erally the heads of large concerns. I 
never had time to get scared, or over- 
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awed, by the importance of the men 
I called on. And, of course, being big 
men, they had understanding, and 
ourtesy, and I got along with them 
vn when they rejected my sugges- 
trons. 

There was one exception. The pur- 
chasing agent for a large concern was 
not only hostile, but actually discourte- 
ous, never asking me to sit down. For 
more than a year I kept calling on 
him, and he seemed embarrassed as 
well as brusque. There was every 
temptation to forget him, as an im- 
possible prospect. 

Then I discovered what was w rong. 
He did not like to do business with a 
woman. Far from looking down upon 
us, he had a sort of “sacred woman- 
hood” complex, and thought women 
did not belong in the hurly-burly of 
business life. One day I saw some 
rough woolen sweaters on a table. 
They were red and yellow, the com- 
pany colors, but in a hideous combina- 
tion, and the material was irritating, 


uncomfortable to wear as well as rob. 
bing a man of pride in appearance, 

I frankly told him what | thought 
of those sweaters, and he snapped 
back, “Well, then, if you think you 
have something better to offer, for 
goodness sake get busy, and let me see 
what it is!” 

That was an order. When I sub 
mitied a sample uniform he not only 
admitted that I was right but apolo- 
gized for his previous attitude. He 
said that he had learned that women 
did have a definite place in business, 
and that he was ashamed of his former 
prejudice. 

The idea of uniforms was then Op- 
posed by many employers, as well as 
employes. After some experience in 
mecting objections, however, I found 
a formula upon which I could rely in 
selling. If it was impossible to per- 
suade a concern to try uniforms today, 
I knew that progress was working on 
my side, and that tomorrow the oppo- 
sition would weaken, and in its own 
good time disappear. If I kept in 
touch with the concern, I would stand 
a good chance of getting its business 
when the right time came. 


Successful Sales Formula 


This formula ran something as fol- 
lows: 

1. Practically everybody at work 
wore some kind of work clothes, if 
nothing more than overalls, to protect 
his own clothes. At that stage each 
man bought his own—without regard 
for color, material or appearance. 

2. By and by, the employer might 
sce an advantage in uniformity. His 
employes might be selling in a food 
market, or his plant might have vist- 
tors. A standard color would be 
adopted. Employes still bought their 
own work clothes, usually  ready- 
mades. Price was the main considera- 
tion. 

3. Now the first opposition to unt 
formity had been overcome, and it was 
possible to suggest to the men that 
better quality and a decent fit were 
desirable, and to the employer that 
uniformity had advertising possibili- 
ties that he could develop further. 

i. Employes were sold when they 
saw the improved appearance of pet- 
sonally fitted work clothes, and learned 
that about one-third more spent for 
better fabrics provided garments that 
were really cheaper, because they wore 
longer. Most working uniforms art 
washable. It is the trips to the laun- 
dry that wear them out. Better fabrics 
stood up and held their appearance 
for more trips. 

5. The employer was sold when 
shown that uniforms could be de 
signed in a wide range of colors and 
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Te Chicago Daily News is the only news- 
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Here’s the welcome answer to year 
‘round, low-cost, healthful ventilation 
for your office or any room in your home! 
The new Philco Room Ventilator is 
priced amazingly low. It is based on 
an entirely new engineering principle 
that gives it all the efficiency of units 
costing almost twice as much! 


@ Brings in Fresh, Clean, Filtered Air... 
475 Cubic Feet Per Minute. 


@ Shuts out Noise, Dirt, Dust. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ator together with details of your Easy Payment 
Offer. 
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cut, and brightened with colors, gold 
or silver braid, company emblems. 
Employes were not only neat, but 
identified with the organization. 

6. Working in my favor was the 
public. No matter how stubbornly 
employes and employer might resist 
the idea of uniforms, the public liked 
them. The adoption of uniforms im- 
mediately raised men in the esteem 
and confidence of the public. While 
the conservative concern held out 
against the uniform, competitors were 
adopting it and profiting by it. The 
public exerted the strongest selling 
pressure on my hard prospects. 

After the whole idea had been sold, 
so that uniforms became part of the 
business, then there was competition 
to mect—and it is not necessary to 
explain that this is severe in the gar- 
ment industry. 

I offered high quality and original 
design, and over the years these have 
enabled us to hold the business of 
large concerns who were originally 
sold by my efforts on the idea of uni- 
forms, or who followed my sugges- 
tions for improving them, and getting 
petter value out of them. 


“Just Any Uniform” Won't Do 


By special design, I mean such 
items as the uniform cap we developed 
for an oil company’s service station 
men. The cap they were wearing 
weighed 14 ounces, was stiff, and hot, 
and caused headaches among men run- 
ning around all day long on sunny 
driveways. We designed a six-ounce 
cap, with a lightweight framework, 
flexible and ventilated, covered with a 
washable fabric top that buttoned on. 
The old cap became dusty and spotted, 
until finally it was no longer present- 
able and had to be replaced. The 
new cap was always new in appear- 
ance, because the top could be changed 
at any time. 

In another case, a bakery company 
with 450 route men selling its prod- 
ucts to homes, had bought and dis- 
carded uniforms from three different 
makers in one year. The first lot 
shrank in the laundry so that, after 
the second or third washing, the men 
looked like scarecrows. The second 
lot faded in the laundry; and the third 
lot was so badly cut and sewed that 
trouser seams ran round the legs, and 
coats bunched in the back, under the 
arms—every where. 

“Uniforms!” exclaimed the _presi- 
dent of that company, disgustedly, 
when I called on him. ‘Is there any- 
body in that business who really under- 
stands how to make them so men can 
wear them?” 

We were the fourth concern to 
make uniforms for them that year, and 
have been making them ever since. 


Besides good fit, and good washable 
fabric, we advised adopting a distinc- 
tive color. At the time it was rather 
a startling innovation in uniforms. At 
first sight, the president of the com- 
pany was a little dubious about it, but 
as soon as it was adopted it distin- 
guished that organization from ll 
competitors, and the strangeness of the 
color turned out to be individuality. 
This company has the largest door-to- 
door business in the West, in its line, 
and unquestionably a distinctive uni- 
form has played a part in its success, 

In other cases, we have recom- 
mended more pronounced colors, such 
as Kelly green and Pullman blue, and 
while our suggestions have startled 
customers at first, strong colors have 
never been thought too ‘‘loud”’ after 
they were worn, and became familiar. 
Color can be used generously provided 
it is kept within the limits of good 
taste, and especially if two or more 
colors used in a uniform scheme are 
in harmony, not clashing. The pur- 
pose of a uniform is to be distinctive, 
and identify the wearer with his or- 
ganization, as well as advertise the 
organization. Individuality can be se- 
cured by a novelty color for the uni- 
form itself, or by the use of trade 
emblems, or trimming, or my echoing 
the color scheme of the company’s 
trucks. If as many as one customer 
in a hundred notices that the company 
has adopted a new uniform, and 
speaks of it to executives, or to the 
men, the purpose of a uniform has 
been accomplished. Most concerns 
stick to a good color scheme after it 
has been approved and found satisfac: 
tory, and the longer that combination 
is worn the more thoroughly it identi- 
fies the company. 


Nobody Goes Back to Mufti 


I do not know of an instance where 
uniforms have been abandoned by an 
organization that adopted them. On 
the contrary, adoption of uniforms by 
one concern in a business eventually 
brings about complete uniforming in 
that business. small as well as large 
concerns. 

Bottled water is an example. There 
are large companies in the Los An- 
geles arca, with hundreds of drivers, 
delivering water to homes; and also 
many small concerns with a half-dozen 
drivers, who manage to get customers, 
and keep them, in competition. 

But when a large water company 
adopted uniforms, other large com- 
panies soon followed. Then the men 
working for small concerns asked for 
uniforms, saying that they could not 
sell in competition without them. 
There are many instances where a man 
in business for himself, delivering 
goods from door-to-door, has put on 
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a uniform as soon as large concerns 
in that field did it. 

Uniforms are work clothes, but they 
must be something more. In a ma- 
chine shop, the men wear overalls to 
keep their clothes clean. Color, fit 
and cleanliness do not matter, because 
the men are not seen by the public. 
But in a food market, at a service sta- 
tion, or in door-to-door occupations, 
men are seen and judged by appear- 
ance. Smart appearance creates pres- 
tige for themselves and their company 

Also, personal fitting makes little 
individual changes possible, and in de- 
signing uniforms for men at a given 
kind of work, the pockets and acces- 
sories can be placed for their particular 
kind of work. If a delivery man 
bought overalls, he might get a long, 
narrow pocket for a foot rule, which 
he doesn’t carry; he wants a broad 
pocket for his order book. And that 
pocket might be superfluous in a serv- 
ice station uniform, where there is 
nothing to carry, and pockets detract 
from appearance. 

I have left the uniforming of 
women workers to other manufactur- 
ers. Men are splendid to work for, 
know what they want, and appreciate 
personal service without abusing it. 
Women have perhaps been spoiled by 
the return systems of the large stores, 
and are apt to be unreasonable in their 
demands. Whatever the reason, I 
haven't found that branch of the busi- 
ness inviting. 


Men Usually Buy Their Own 


When uniforms are adopted, there 
always arises the question, “Who 
should pay for them—-the employer or 
the employe?’ 

Since the men must be wearing 
some clothes, they might as well wear 
4 uniform, get it at the wholesale 
price. which the employe usually pays, 
and not only save but get smart ap- 
pearance as well, and usually a uni- 
form better suited to their work. 

Industrial uniforms are generally 
washable, and—if well tailored—stand 
a good many washings, giving long 
wear. The question sometimes arises 
about who is to pay for the laundry. 
In most cases the men do, experience 
showing that to be the most satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 

With a factory organization to keep 
busy, and considerable irregularity in 
orders for uniforms, we have also 
manufactured other types of garments, 
suited to retail distribution. At first 
we made shirts, smocks, blouses. and 
Caps. 

_ Out of this has grown our business 
iN sports shirts, in which we have 
built up national distribution. Los 
Angeles is fertile soil for new s 

Mr ! ports 
Surts, the outdoor climate favoring 
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them for all-year-round wear. Men 
want novelties in sports garments, and 
the movies are always looking for new 
things. We have been successful in 
designing garments that were adopted 
by men movie stars. 

For example: Our “Venator’’ shirt, 
on an Argentine gaucho motif, which 
can be worn as a jacket or a shirt, 
casual for games, riding, fishing or 
lounging, and yet dressy. And our 
“Edart Converto”’ dual-purpose shirt, 
which with the collar down is a sports 
garment, and with it up, and a tie, is 
a business shirt. 

These garments are stitched with 
some of the care that was bestowed on 


clothes by the old-fashioned needle- 
woman, and it shows, placing them 
above the ordinary ready-made. 
elty fabrics are employed in our sports 
garments, and very often we make tests 
with dozens of needles and stitches to 
find the best for a particular fabric. 
One year with another, our sports- 
wear runs about 50-50 with uniforms, 
and would be an interesting business 
by itself, with its opportunities for 
original design, and its appeal to men 
who know good workmanship. But 
uniforms were my first love, and will 
always be first, because they bring me 
so much closer to people, and to 
selling. 


Fort Worth Area 


Center of Huge Army 


Training Program 


Over $24,000,000 Being Expended On These 
Three Army Camps Alone: 


Camp Bowie (Brownwood) Training Camp for 30,000 Men of the 36th 
Division and Other VIIl Army Corps Troops. 


Camp Wolters (Mineral Wells) Replacement Camp for 20,000 Men. 
Camp Barkeley (Abilene) Training Camp for 18,000 Men of the 45th 


Division and Other Units. 


Wichita Falls Will Receive a $6,000,000 Technical Training 
School to Offer Mechanical Instruction to 5,000 Men for 


the Army Air Corps. 


A $1,000,000 78-structure Air Corps basic training school 
has heen completed at San Angelo—of equal rank with Ran- 
dolph Field, “The West Point of the Air’’—and primary 
training schools for Air Corps cadets have been located at 
Fort Worth, Brady, Corsicana and Stamford. 


THESE EXPENDITURES REPRESENT A “PLUS” FOR ADVERTISERS 
IN A MARKET ALREADY PRODUCING $455,000,000 OF RETAIL 


SALES ANNUALLY — OVER 1% 


OF THE U.S. TOTAL IN 1940. 


Motored Army Bombers 
Single Plant in Texas. 


FORT WORTH GETS BOMBER PLANT 
- « - $26,000,000 PAYROLL 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. Will Employ 15,000 Aircraft 
Workers in the New Fort Worth Plant and Assemble Four- 
This Will Probably Be the Largest 


COVER FORT WORTH AND ITS TRADING AREA WITH THE 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING * 
AMON G CARTER, Publisher 


EVENING x 


SUNDAY 
Bush Jones, Nat’l Adv. Mgr. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
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Here’s James Henry’s full line in mouth-watering array in a dealer’s store. 


Marketing Flashes 


What Kinds of Packages Will We Have in 1951? 


This Packing Firm Raised Prices in a Price War 


Shapes to Come 

In licu of the annual Irwin D. Wolf 
Awards, usually an outstanding feature 
of its Spring Packaging Exposition, 
the American Management Associa- 
tion will exhibit in Chicago this April 
a series of package designs for the 
future. Members of the Society of 
Designers for Industry did the crystal- 
gazing and emerged with streamlined 
and ingenious conceptions of the pack- 
ages and containers consumers will see 
on retail store shelves in 1951. 

Almost to a man, the experts fore- 
see a rise in transparent packaging 
glass, cellophane, transparent plastic 
and the increased use of opaque plas- 
a packaging material. They 
think, too, that future packages will 
for the consumer to use 
to open and, once opened, to 
maintain the original condition of the 
product—and that more packages will 
have re-use value. 

Among the designers 
to the Exposition, 


tic as 


be easier 
casier 


contributing 
Clarence P. Hor- 
nung has designed a set of transparent 
plastic milk bottles, pleated and poly- 
gonal, with standard sized metal caps 
to fit average capping machines. Also 
his is the “quadri-can,” a large can 
which contains four small compart- 
ments each filled with a different item 
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on the dinner 
binations, 


menu. Typical com- 
the designer suggests, are 
soup in one compartment, chicken in 
another and vegetables in the other 
two. With the ‘“quadri-can” the 
manufacturer will sell four products 
instead of one, the housewife will find 
her menu problem simplified. 

Egmont 
serics of 


Arens has submitted a 
colorful copyrighted designs 
for plastic food containers which rep- 
resent the product inside as it appears 
in nature, His corn container, for 
instance, is in the shape of an ear of 
corn, bright yellow and green; tomato 
juice will come packed in a fat red 
tomato with a green stem. Peas pre- 
sented a difficulty to Mr. Arens, so he 
put them in an inverted plastic bowl 
with an all-over design representing 
the product. He plans for the con- 
tainers to be blown into molds as glass 
is now blown for electric light bulbs, 
the same machine which blows the 
container filling it while hot and then 
heat-sealing it. The idea behind these 
containers is that the grocer will stack 
them in jumble displays to simulate 
his fruit stand—usually the most color- 
ful part of his store. 

Other designs in the Exposition in- 
clude a transparent plastic syphon, 
with lettering electroplated onto the 


plastic in silver; 


purse 
medicine bottle and plastic shoe boxes 


a pocket and 


by Bond Morgan. Designer Martin 
Ullman contributed sketches of 4 
men’s store of ten years hence, in which 
all merchandise will be prepacked for 
increased speed in handling, cleanli- 
ness, and better displays. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s store of the future has automatic 
feeding shelves, a customers’ keyboard 
with buttons and gears for buying, 
charging, delivering or sampling (but- 
tons to be pushed by the customer as 
his sole exercise on a shopping tour). 

Also busy predicting the shape of 
things to come in packaging has been 
the Department of Advertising De- 
sign at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Sketches of what some of the 
Pratt students future packages will 
look like appeared in the December 
issue of “Phoenix Flame,’ house 
organ published by Phoenix Metal 
Cap. Co. 


Sunized Sausages 

Seven years ago, the James Henry 
Packing | Co., Seattle, found itself in a 
sausage “price war.” In any situation 
of this kind the popular thing to do 
is not only to cut prices but to slash 
them out of sight. Instead, O. B. 
Joseph, president of the company, 


raised prices! 
He raised them over former levels, 


\ complete dinner is in the four com 
partments above. Below is a can of the 
future—perhaps. 
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CAR OF TOMORROW... 


More cars, both today and tomorrow, 
will be sold to city-living people in 
lowa, than will be sold in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland or St. Louis. Why? 


Because URBAN IOWA is a bigger 
market (979,191 people). Your ad- 
vertising in ONE newspaper influences 
4 out of 5 URBAN lowans—plus thou- 
sands of other car buyers who live in 


small lowa towns and on farms. 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 


361,433 Sunday 


car dealers 


311,768 Daily 


4 out of § 


of all urban 


“cars of today” read 
the Sunday Register. 
So do 4 out of 5 


of their customers. 


at the same time that the quality of 
the products was stepped up, brand 
merchandising of the entire line was 
established, and a definite marketing 
program worked out. (Then and now 
Leo Steinhauer agency, Seattle, was in 
charge of Henry advertising.) 

Even in the first year under the new 
merchandising plan, it began to pay 
out and during the second year, busi- 
ness was doubled. The curve, more- 
over, is still going up, but what is just 
as important—the company’s sausage 
is not sold on price. Should another 
sausage price war break out, the pres- 
ent marketing program on behalf of 
the James Henry line would keep 


thee products out of the fray. 

In putting to work its marketing 
plan, the company has established a 
number of ‘‘firsts."” One is the use 
of “Vitamin D” as an ingredient of 
James Henry sausage products. As 
far as it is known, the company was 
the first packer to add Vitamin D to 
its sausage mixes, and it made its own 
investigations in the field of food re- 
search, as well as calling upon labora- 
tory scientists, to determine the 
quantity of Vitamin D to be added. 

Tastiness of the products has always 
been preserved as Rule No. 1, with 
just enough vitamin fortification to 
«:ve the products extra food value on 
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Between June 13 and November 
30, 1940, defense contracts let in 
the United States amounted, ac- 
cording to the New York Times of 
January 2, to $9,425,870,000. 

68.3% of these huge contracts 
went to the twelve states of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Texas, and California. 

65% of Popular Mechanics’ cir- 
culation is concentrated in these 
same twelve states where these 


DEFENSE MONEY 
Soes where 


Popular Mechanics Circulates 


billions will be spent on making 
non-consumer goods. 

The mechanically-minded, 
100% man readership of Popular 
Mechanics is bound to participate 
more than does the average man 
in the increased income that these 
expenditures assure to these states. 

Popular Mechanics readers will 
be in the market for more and 
better consumer goods. You can 
tell your advertising story to them 
for less than a dollar and a half 
per page per thousand. 


POPULA meg 


— 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago - New York - Detroit - Columbus 


the menu. Extra care is used in the 
selection of dry spices, and the com. 
pany stands back of its advertising that 
its “Vitamin D’ sausages do not 
shrink, as sausages usually do when 
introduced to the frying pan, by using 
the shoulder cuts—commonly consid. 
ered too good for conversion into 
sausage. (It’s the high quantity of 
fat in a sausage mix that makes them 
shrink, as the fat turns into lard under 
cooking temperatures.) 

Some thirty different sausages and 
luncheon meats are produced and mar. 
keted under the “Sunized”’ label. The 
phrase, “Vitamin D” appears promi- 
nently on all of the wraps and tags. 

Advertising on the front page of a 
Seattle newspaper is tied in with the 
point of sale by a dealer help piece: 
An easel for use atop a showcase. The 
salesman keeps this space supplied 
with the latest “front page news.” 

Copies of the entire series are car- 
ried in a sales manual, as well as 
photographs of “Sunized”’ displays as 
used by dealers, copies of banners, 
broadsides, or any other current ad- 
vertising material. This manual fig- 
ures importantly in showing the dealer 
how the company backs up its brand, 
and of course, such a manual was even 
more important during the “breaking 
in’ period when James Henry sales- 
men first approached the trade with 
the new line and the new merchandis- 
ing plan. Prior to the “price war’ 
which prompted this packer to look 
to his advertising, no trade-marking 
had been employed, or regular adver- 
tising used. 

Holding regional sales conferences 
throughout its territory is another way 
used to show the dealer that the man- 
agement is on his side. This work 
has been carried on for the past four 
years, and attendances in some of the 
larger points have been built up to the 
extent that conferences are held in a 
series. It was found that an attend- 
ance of over 80 dealers takes away the 
conference atmosphere and makes it 
“just a meeting.” All phases of meat 
merchandising and store engineering, 
whether or not directly related to sell- 
ing sausages, are packed into thes 
conference sessions. Mr. Joseph takes 
an active part in the conferences, and 
takes justifiable pride in knowing by 
name most of the dealership, which 
extends throughout most of the state 
of Washington. 

Demonstrations in dealers’ stores 
are constantly held to make new 
friends. The demonstrator wears 4 
uniform which ties in with the yellow 
and blue of the Sunized label, an 
she fries and serves sausages which afe 
reduced to half finger length so as (0 
be readily balanced on a toothpick. 
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Hotpoint Hostess Club 

Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago, has started a ‘Hostess 
Club,” a plan to get buyers through 
satisfied customers, Any woman who 
buys a Hotpoint range, refrigerator, 
washer, etc., is eligible for member- 
ship. All she does is to suggest the 
name of a likely prospect for a Hot- 
point item. If her tip results in a sale 
within 90 days she has her choice of 
any one of four gifts. 

These are a_ three-piece stainless 
utensil 44-piece set of 
china; a double-bed size Pepperell 
blanket: or a two-volume Funk & 
Wagnall’s dictionary. The dealer fol- 
lows up the tip and does the actual 
selling. 

Hotpoint is supplying dealers with 
a “Hostess Club Mailer Kit.” This 
contains invitations to women to join 
the club, broadsides describing the 
gifts and cards on which prospective 
buyers’ names may be filled-in. The 
plan, says Hotpoint, is ‘based on the 
idea that nobody objects to telling the 
world that he (or she) is perhaps the 
world’s best buyer and estimator of 
good and lasting values.” 
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Traveling Sales Meeting 

To give its district sales managers 
frst hand knowledge of how the prod- 
ucts they sell are made, the liquor sales 
department of McKesson & Robbins 
will visit the plants of nine distilleries 
in three states from March 10 to 15. 

Some 60 McK & R chiefs will in- 
spect the distilleries, listen to talks by 
production and engineering specialists, 
and between times hold a series of 
sales meetings on sales operation for 
the coming year. They will view the 
American and Hiram Walker distil- 
leries at Peoria: Merchants and Cres- 
cent distilleries at Terre Haute: 
Seagram-Calvert, Frankfort, National, 
Brown-Forman, and Owensboro dis- 
tilleries at Louisville. 

The tour is believed to be the first 
of its kind undertaken by a wholesale 
liquor Organization. W. M. Barnett. 
McK & R v.-p.. believes that “direct 
contact with the problems of the pro- 
ducer and the interchange of ideas 


will make for more intelligent mer- 
chandising 


Auto-Cash 


A motorist nowadays is constantly 
digging in his pockets for change to 
pay bridge and ferry tolls, to buy 
“igarettes, and dozens of other pur- 
Poses. If he is wearing an overcoat, 
oF even if he isn't, the change pocket 
is hard to get into while sitting down. 

Le Roco, Inc.. N. Y., has introduced 
4 gadget to provide coins for drivers 
without groping. Called “Auto-Cash,” 
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it is a vacuum cup that fits on the 
running board, windshield, or any- 
where handy inside the car. Rubber 
slots hold half dollars, quarters, 
nickels or dimes ready to be yanked 
out immediately. Around the rim of 
the device is space for an advertising 
message, so that it may be used as a 
premium or novelty give-away adver- 
tisement. 

The makers vow that if everybody 
has an inexpensive Auto-Cash in his 
car there will be no more horn tooting 
at ferries while a line waits as ‘‘that 
fat guy can’t find his pants pocket.” 


Fly Now, Pay Later 
Beginning today you can buy tickets 
for plane travel on any of the 17 


major air lines and pay for the trip 
within a year. Installment funds of 
$50 or more may be used not only 
for tickets but also for other travel 
expenses. The plan is similar to one 
operated by the railroads for the past 
year. 

Tickets may be purchased at any air 
line office in 250 cities or at a travel 
bureau. No down payment is re- 
quired. Travelers fill out a loan ap- 
plication which is sent to a local bank. 
The bank makes a credit investigation 
and, if it approves the loan, forwards 
a check to the air line. The ticket is 
then given the traveler. Travelers’ 
Credit Corp. supervises the whole 
system. 

Railroads report that the same idea 
has sold over 10,000 tickets, worth 
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newspaper advertising in 
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Corryville? 
Mount Auburn? 
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ROSS FEDERAL AY? 


“ARCH CORPO 


The Ross Federal Research Corpora- 
tion recently talked to 522 house- 
wives representing more than 4% 
of ALL families living in Clifton 
Heights, Corryville and Mt. Auburn. 


Asked “In what ONE Cincinnati 
newspaper do you pay the most at- 
tention to advertising?” .. . 56% 
of those who expressed a definite 
preference for ONE paper said 
“Times-Star,” as compared with only 
21% for the other evening paper, 
16% for the Sunday and 7% for the 
morning paper. 


MORE EVIDENCE that the Times- 
Star’s LARGEST daily circulation in 
the rich $300,000,000 Cincinnati Trad- 
ing Area blankets able-to-buy fam- 
ilies with greatest selling efficiency. 


art of a detailed study covering 58 sec- 
Wetropolitan Cincinnati, avail- 
to advertisers FREE upon request. 


MOUNT AUBURN 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


NEW YORK: Martin L. Marsh, 
60 East Forty-second Street. 


CHICAGO: Kellogg M. Patterson, 


333 North Michigan Avenue. 


| over $1,000,000, for them since last 
| May. More than 60% of those who 
used the rail credits would otherwise 
have stayed at home. Air lines are | 
anticipating that “on time’ plane 
LOCATION travel will increase the number of 

iS | tickets sold beyond 3,500,000— which 


is their estimate of 1941,’s normal air 


VITAL ! ticket sales. 
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GAS STATION OR A | of the Packaging Survey . 
| d ag ey ' 

NEWSPAPER SCHEDULE | ¥ ' 


SaLes MANAGEMENT is glad to give the 


Bouquets for Some Stars 


\{ newspaper schedule . . . like a following credits to the manufacturers of [| 
gas station must be well located. the packages—or special features of the | 
The location must be where sales | packages — mentioned favorably by the | 
are easier to make because of | women whose opinions are incorporated | ' 
better-than-average buying power. in “Packages Women Like—and Dislike: ; 
You will find that Booth Michigan \ New Sates MANAGEMENT Survey.” | | 
Newspapers cover this kind of Part II of that survey begins on the fae. 
market, where people are burning ing page. ; , 
more gas, wearing down more tires than ever before! Booth Michigan ; 
Newspapers drive straight to the heart of eight of Michigan’s most important Ann Page Preserves and Peanut Butter 
markets. For additional facts ask I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New York: glass jars by Owens-Illinois; Anchor Hock- 
or John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. _ | ing and Pennsylvania Bottle Co Caps by 


Anchor Hocking and Crown Cork & Seal | 
Co. Lifting wire on jams and jellies by | 
| Anchor Hocking 1 


Calumet (General Foods)—cans made 
from Weirton tin plate by Chicago plant t 
of General Foods; lithographed by Casper I 
Tin Plate Co., Chicago 


Clorox—bottle by Owens-Illinois é 


| , , I 
zt hy | Comet Rice—cartons manufactured by 
| 


Stedman Co., Beaumont, Tex.; transparent 
window of du Pont cellophane. . 


Crisco (Procter & Gamble) cans by 


How to overcome American Can Co. 
e | Kellogg Variety Pack- small cardboard C 
the 20 basic problems containers printed by Kellogg; cardboard | 
| portion of Jarger container manufactured : 
¢ { li and printed by Sutherland Paper Co., Kala 
eo) persona se ing | mazoo, Mich.; du Pont transparent wrap 
printed by Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment { 
Here's a book to help any salesman improve his sales | Co. t 
and earnings by use of a workable technique based on } p ' ; 
the 20 principal problems encountered in personal selling. | Kix (General Milis) inner packs are 
In an entirely new approach, based on an intensive study | not ordinary waxed paper but waxed I 
of actual sales interviews and salesmen’s methods, a 20 dipped under the most rigid supervision ( 
point program of better methods is developed that may be applied in selling all types of | by General Mills itself. Outer cartons : 
goods and services. Each point or problem is analyzed, good and poor methods of handling manufactured by Waldorf Paper Co. ane 
it are contrasted, and practical routines are given to aid the reader in applying it in the Chicago Carton Co 


improvement ot his own work Log Cahin Syrup ( General Foods ) 


» bottle by Brockway Glass Co.; metal caps 
Just I ublished S$ A L E s M A N S$ | | Pp | by Ferdinand Gutman & Co | 


. — CANFIELD, Director. Sales NBC Crackers du Pont and Sylvania 
e I len cove " spect of the 
a nterview fully, also points that a "havasias Department, Babson cellophane 
me up before ind after and vitally | , . o2 
, I nstitute. 548 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50. ' . : 
uff i ful sellin F Post Tens (General Foods) wrapped in 
Most chapter ontain verbatim reports Can you sell successfully by routine? Certainly, when one of | > } 
. f actula tles inter. lew semired the routines given in this unusual new book is used, together both du Pont and Sylvania cell phane 
honocraphic with an understanding of the particular sales problem in Lith 
volved, good and poor methods of meeting it, and specific ? ? “ "oF j bel ith 
e Lots of training course and group d winters for applying the routine to your own product Ralston Wheat Cereal labe | - 
tssion material in case examples and service, such as the book gives graphed by Magill-Weinsheimer, Chicag' 
estion n ! nay Scores of actual sales interviews were recorded phono . - me j and 
acehientie ahaa teed te on ant eae eee, aluminum pouring spout designec ; 
SOMETHING NEW AND buyers were interviewed, every possible source was probed | manufactured by American Aluminu! 
for the realistic, factual material on which to base these sum ~ s 3 + quto 
PRACTICAL marizations of sales problems and solutions w are Co., New ark, wh » also supply ‘ 
The result is the most practical book on selling you've seen matic machines for inserting the spouts 
IN A SELLING HELP in years You'll be amazed at ae ol ly an apely 
definite steps n these routines to ynile yourself a_ solid, 
effective methodology of better selling Swansdown Cake Flour (General Fo ds) 
Peel S SSS SSSVSSCele*eae eee eseesuseesoeeaeoae ay carton manufactured in Battle Creek 
c 5 D | CCAIT T | i {yh e ~ - 
- 0 DAYS ON APPROVAL SEND THIS COUPON 1 plant of General Foods; labels lithe 
y MeGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W, 42nd St., N. ¥. C. { graphed by Keller Crescent 
8 Send e Canfleld Salesmanship for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days I will send $3.50, I - : , 
few cents posta w return book postpaid (Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) . UW esson Oul can de signed an { manu 
. Nas . factured by American Can Co 
i 7 . y 
| Addre Position . Woodbury Soa p—wrapper des gned b 
. « , sM-3-41 8 DeVaulchier, Blow & Wilmet, print ting 
ity and Stat om pany ‘ SM-3 , - } 
r - “% ‘ done in Woodbury shop on flint glazed 
Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) =h 
j 5 paper from Wyomissing, Reading, 
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Packages Women Like and Dislike: 


A New Sales Management Survey 


(Continued from page 24) 


all classifications, but Crisco, between 
Question 3 about closures and this one 
on general package improvement, re- 
ceived 99 favorable mentions—an ex- 
cellent showing. Various competitive 
products which have the same type of 
hinged lid were noticed also, but not 
with such great frequency. 


Syrup: The word among housewives 
for syrup containers has always been 
‘messy”. It still is. But they like 
Log Cabin’s glass container. (‘The 
bottle is not as messy as the tin was 
and is more attractive on the table.” 

Albany. ) 


Cheese: Kraft Cheese Corp. evi- 
dently has spies in some typical Amer- 
ican kitchens because they show a 
remarkable talent for pleasing women 
with their packages, no matter whether 
they work in glass, paper, wood or 
re-use containers. They've substituted 
transparent wraps on bar cheese, to do 
away with the discoloration caused by 
metal wraps, for one thing. Their 
soft cheeses packed in small fruit juice 
glasses elicit much favorable com- 
ment, and the women like both 
their wooden boxes and the sift-top 
round box in which they pack grated 
cheese. (See photographs and separate 
article on page 68.) 


Cake Flour: Trouble here has cen- 
tered about packages that were unsani- 
tary after being opened. Swansdown 
has corrected this, and the improve- 
ment is noted 43 times. Assorted 
other brands were mentioned, all of 
which are shooting at the same objec- 
tive. 


Baking powder: Between Questions 
3 and 4, Calumet'’s screw-top tin with 
spoon leveler rings the bell 73 times. 


; Chocolate: Nestle’s ten strike on the 
Toll House recipe promotion has 
stirred up activity the chocolate field 
hasn't experienced for years. New 
types of pack and new packages have 
resulted. Women like the semi-sweet 
hocolate which jis already diced for 
use, mentioning Nestle and Rockwood 
specifically. Hershey's and Baker’s in- 
dividually wrapped ‘squares of baking 
hocolate are okayed. 


Soap 


Pp and Soap Products: Among 
Products cited as easier to open— 
Mostly because of improved perforated 
pening arrangements: Ivory Snow, 
Oxydol, Rinso, Lux, Dash, White 
King. P & G and Ivory bars have 
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new wrappers which prevent the 
soap’s drying out and women like 
them. They have also noticed the new 
perforated wrapper on Woodbury’s, 
which makes ‘‘shucking’’ quicker, 
easier, 


Salad Dressings: Most of these are 
well packaged from the housewife’s 
point of view. Only six unfavorable 
votes were cast for salad dressings, 
against 188 favorable mentions. These 
results are wholly consistent with other 
findings. Why do women like these 
containers? (1) They're almost all 
equipped with a screw closure. (2) 
They can be closed tightly while con- 
tents are in use. (3) They can be 
stored in the refrigerator conveniently. 
(4) They are re-usable for many pur- 
poses. 


Water Softeners: Complaint on 
these products heretofore centered 
about the rubber stopper which women 
didn't like. Now they applaud three 
that have adopted some version of 
a screw cap: Clorox, Parson's Am- 
monia and Purex. 


Catsup: This industry is slow to do 
anything about its big package prob- 
lem. Heinz’s cleaner non-corrosive 


screw cap is well liked. Kuner’s have 
an improved bottle which is wide- 
mouthed and sauatty. 


Miscellaneous: There’s a_ steady 
trickle of improvement in the spice 
industry—new tops, new slide arrange- 
ments, names on the side, etc. Men- 
tioned: Tone, Red & White, French, 
Solitaire, Rawleigh, Bee. Jack Frost's 
spout arrangement, the pull tabs on 
cigarettes and chewing gum, Bayer As- 
pirin’s new lid, paper milk containers, 
and Del Monte’s line of fruits packed 
in glass all were on the “approved” 
list. 


QuEsTION 5a: Do you like the 
square tin used by many manufac- 
turers to pack asparagus, corned 
beef, and products like Spam and 
Treat? If not, why not? 


SUMMARY 
, i ar oe nee 752 
WO rn alone remit e 212 
No amswer .......... 38 


Question 5b: Would you rather 
these products were packed in a 
round tin? 

Replies from those who answered 
“yes’” to Question 5a: 


MM ee eee ee eon 13 
UN cis was coat nce 347 
ae re 256 
No answer .......... 167 


Replies from those who answered 
"No" to Question 5a: 


PRODUCERS of Shows 
that PRODUCE results: 


For Example: 


Quiz of Two Cities—sponsored by 
Gunther’s Beer. Half hour; now 
in 3rd year. Originated by WFBR 
and now licensed in many other 
cities. 


Carnival of Fun—sponsored by Gibbs 


& Co. Half hour. 
Open House—sponsored by Hecht 
Bros. Dept. Store. Half hour. 
Sunday Serenade sponsored by 


Eccles Ice Cream. 15 minutes. 


Right or Wrong—sponsored by The 
Mart (Women’s Wear). 15 minutes. 


Big Money Bee—sponsored by Na- 
tional Beer. Half hour. 


Musical Treat — 


Studio Party 


Club 1270 


sponsored by 
Arundel Ice Cream. Half hour. 
Participation Show. 
45 minutes. 


Participation Show. 40 


minutes. 


and other hit-shows 


WFBR 


BALTIMORE 


National Representatives 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 


* ON THE NBC 


NETWORK *® 
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Portrait of a GOOD Newspaper! 


"ertisin a ’ and 
of 1949; °F the eng 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., National Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles, Seattle 


Don’t care 
No answer .......... 56 


QUESTION 5c: Would you rather 
these products were packed in 
glass? 

Replies from those who answered 
“yes” to Question Sa: 


SEA ea, oe ee 242 
EE ee ee 59 
Oe: 182 
Oe ee 280 
Replies from those who answered 
“no” to Question Sa: 
Oe eee 114 
Ss Be ee 6 
Le. 20 
No answer .......... 73 


Conc.usions: All we can be sure 
of from these asnwers is that 21% of 
women do not like square tins of the 
varieties indicated, and 32% of those 
who say they do like them say they'd 
prefer glass packs instead. Of those 
who dislike square tins, 60% prefer 
a round tin pack instead, and 54% a 
glass pack. (These figures do not 
check out to 100% because a number 
of the respondents picked either a 
round tin or a glass pack as more de- 
sirable than a square tin.) On an 
aided recall in our previous survey, 
63% of all women interviewed said 
they have difficulty opening square 
tins. 

There are several reasons why we 
are putting square tins on our docket 
for further exploration in our next 
package survey. In all of our surveys 
there has been a strong trend against 
square tins that open with a key and 
square tins that open with a can- 
opener. It now turns up—in this aur- 
rent study—that square tins with slip 
lids, such as are used by some tea 
packers, are well liked. In future 
surveys, therefore, we shall take par- 
ticular care to distinguish between the 
three classes of square tins when we 
frame our questions. 

We believe the returns to Questions 
5 a, b and c tabulated above are not 
entirely clear because of two faults 
in our questionnaire: The first, just 
referred to, our failure to narrow the 
question to one type of square tin, the 
key-wind Treet-Prem-Spam corned 
beef arrangement. And second, ouf 
failure to ask as a preliminary ques: 
tion, “Do you buy any of these prod: 
ucts for your own home with any 
degree of regularity?” 

Many women interviewed in De 
cember do not buy these products— 
they so stated on the questionnaire— 
but we do not know exactly how many 
Naturally the opinion of a woman 
who has had little or no experience 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Bi 
pa 


LINENS &€ DOMESTICS 
MENS FURNISHINGS 


WHAT IS THE 


DEPARTMENT 


How does it think. 


Put yourself in the department store executive’s shoes—get a 
fleeting glance of what runs through his mind as he sits in his 
office, or walks around the first floor, the second floor, or any 
other floor . me 


accessories, gloves, handbags, hosiery, millinery—cos- 
metics, gifts, notions, jewelry, silverware, stationery- 
coats, dresses, corsets, lingerie, underwear—men’s wear, 
infants’ and children’s wear, shoes—domestics, linens, 
fabrics, floor-coverings—appliances, home furnishings, 
housewares, etc. each department related to others. 


But this is only a part of the fleeting glance—part of the De- 


partment Store Mind. He’s giving just as much thought to... . 


lighting, display cases, fixtures, flooring, elevators, es- 
calators, air conditioning, delivery service, wrappings, 
accounting, typing and marking machines, credits, col- 
lections, merchandising, advertising, promotions, etc. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Chestnut at 56th 
Philadelphia 


30,000 CCA 


29 East Madison 
Chicago 


MARCH 1, 1941 


TWICE EACH MONTH 


A Chilton Publication 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


STORE 


work, 


MIND 


operate— 


oY 


. . all the things it takes to operate the store, sell the 
merchandise and deliver it to the customer AT’ A PROFIT. 


This then is the department store mind—a quick picture of 
how the department store executive’s mind thinks and operates. 
But what is the best way to reach this mind with your sales 
message ? 


Obviously, through the publication that is also department store 
minded—the publication that thinks in terms of, is edited for, 
multiple departments—the publication that keeps ever before it 
the complete department store picture—the publication, the very 
name of which signifies the declaration of purpose to which its 


service is dedicateda—DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST. 


Advertise in the ECONOMIST—reach 27,000 buying minded, 
profit conscious individuals in the 6,800—$100,000 volume and 
up stores in the United States—responsible for over 80% of the 
business done by more than 50,000 general merchandise-appare] 
stores. 


ECONOMIST 


1836 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 
201 Oceano Drive 


Los Angeles 
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KEY MEN READ 
BUSINESS PAP 


HAROLD W. BRIGHTMAN, 10 years with L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J. (“One of America’s great 
stores’), Vice-President and General Merchandise 
Manager since 1937, speaks from lifelong department 
store experience when he tells you, in his letter on 
the facing page, that intensive reading of good busi- 
ness papers is vital to him in business... so vital 
that he “makes the time” in which to do it. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BET!!! 


A survey series by Sales Management AMERICAN BUILDER, Chicago | FOOD INDUSTRIES. ™ 
showing that key men everywhere in Be w REVE) RB. 
induatey are regular readers of busi. BAKERS WEEKLY. New York HOTEL WORLD- 

New York IK 
ae POU Ers . +. ORE. why: BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. | @ 
Sponsored by the following Business New York THE IRON AGE. New 


Papers receiving unanimous votes CERAMIC INDUSTRY. Chicago THE JEWELERS’ CIRC 
from a jury of disinterested experts 


. Ye 
KEYSTONE. New ° 

for “honest and able editing that DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- a 
renders a real service”: — OMIST, New York MACHINERY, New ‘ 


L.BAMBERGER & CO. 
NEWARK,N.J. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


February 3, 1941 
Mr. Ray Bill, Editor 
Sales Management Magazine 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Bill: 


\e The present emergency, with the immediate future so full of uncertain- 
ities, makes it more vital than ever that a retailer read rerularly and 
carefully the various broad-scope trade publications in the field of dis- 
| tribution. I make the time to read several such publications, devoting 

from fifteen or twenty minutes up to an hour or more to each, depending 
on its character and the amount of material in which I find myself par- 
ticularly interested. 


: In addition, our divisional merchandise men, and our various department 
managers read with profit many additional publications in more special- 
ized merchandise fields. 


I like, and find helpful, publications that are up to the minute, prac- 
tical, well-balanced, and well illustrated, and so laid out as to permit 
of quick, easy reading, with adequate headlines that summarize the "meat" 
of each article or news item. 


Editorials should be searching, hard hitting, fair and brief. 


Advertisements to interest me must be dramatic, yet simple as to layout; 
arresting, yet crisp as to copy; compelling and forceful, yet modest as 
to claims. 


News columns that deal with some phase of the defense program are a par- 
ticular "must" at the present time, especially from the standpoint of 
price levels, commodity shortages, Washington news, legislation, etc.. 


Ye 


Other types of articles that I find interesting and helpful cover a wide 
range of subjects such as fashion trends, new styles, new products, new 
methods of operation, plant improvement, and general modernization pro- 
grams, display and advertising ideas, employee relations, vendor relations, 
and customer relations. 


The many well-edited trade publications in the retail field make a vitally 
important contribution to business management. 


TIISINESS Ah truly yours 
ES. \: INE DESIGN, Cleveland | —— 
REVE' B. New York H. W. B htman 


‘AY ENGINEERING AND 
NTENANCE, Chicago 


Table I 


Through Mrs. Consumer’s Eyes: 
13 Angles on Packages 


Question 
tainers, closures, etc., listed: 


In the following list, please check the space that tells how you feel about the various types of con- 


Par- Total No 

ticu- Dis- Un- Don't &% An- 

larly like  favor- Care swer 

Dislike able 

344 =: 301 645 64.4 69 6.8 9 9 
26 61 87 8.6 | 116 11.6 50 4.9 
196 © 391 587 58.6 | 186 18.5 30 3.0 
253 = 301 554 55.3 132 13.1 31 3.1 
17 43 60 5.9 | 67 6.6 20 2.0 
21 45 66 6.5 179 17.8 27 2.7 


Par- Total 
| ticu- | Like Favor- 
larly able 
like 
Anchor tops you pry up 69 210 279 = 27.8 
Plastic screw caps 244 505 749 74.8 
Ordinary corks 22 | 177 | 199 | 19.8 
Tall thin bottles (like vanilla, 
ketchup, etc. 53 232 | 285 28.4 
Spouts on packages 401 454 | 855 | 85.4 
“Window” packages 203 | 527 | 730 | 72.0 


Inner wraps (on products like 


chocolate, breakfast foods, etc.) 379 496 875 
Standard cocoa can with oval set- 

in lid 87 | 380 | 467 
Tear-off tin wrap under screw 

cap, such as some catups use . 94 306 400 
Sardine cans 30 152 | 182 
Re-use containers like cheese | 

packed in water glasses 429 433 | 862 
Stitched top on sugar and flour 

sacks 132 368 500 
“Economy” sizes, such as fruit 

put up for two servings . 292 $17 609 


39.9 
18.1 


86.1 
49.9 


60.8 


204 255 459 45.8123 12.2 20 2.0 
269 «271 = 540) 553.9 | 215 «21.4 65 6.5 
21 41 62 6.1 73 7.2 5 5 
172 | 165 | 337 | 33.6 | 153 | 15.2] 12 1.2 
30 75 105 «610.4 260 25.9 2 2.8 


with the product and container we are 
studying is of little value. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the explana- 
tion of the large number of “Don't 
care’s”’ and “‘no answer's’ which show 
up in the summary to Questions 5 a, 
b and c are there because products 
such as Spam and Treet and tinned 
corned beef have yet to get into the 
homes at which our field workers 
called 

We promise more data on this 
whole subject in our next package sur- 
vey 

Meanwhile, let’s look briefly at some 
of the written-in comments of the 
women who answered ‘no’ to the 
question: “Do you like the square tin 
used by many manufacturers to pack 
asparagus, corned beef, and products 
like Spam and Treet?” 


“Hard to open and danger of injuring 
hond.’’°—Denver 


“Too much danger of one’s injuring the 
hand."’—Denver 


Albany 


contents 


“Too many cut fingers. 


“Difficult to remove hard to 


stack.’’—Albany. 

‘Hard to open if rolled tin breaks.” 
Albany 

“Never use avy square tins.”’-—Albany. 

‘It looks unappet’zing in thet sort of a 
can.""—Syracuse 

“Too hard to open can—never get more 


than half way.’’—-Memphis 


Not easily held. or opened.’’-—Memphis. 

“Don't ever get food out whole.”’— 
Oklahoma City 

Do not like meat in tins.’-—Salt Lake 
City 


Question 6: In the following 
list, please check the space that 
tells how you feel about the 
various types of containers, clos- 
ures, etc., listed: Anchor tops you 
pry up; plastic serew tops: or- 
dinary corks; tall thin bottles 
(like vanilla, catsup, ete.) ; spouts 
on packages: window packages; 
inner wraps (on products like 
chocolate, breakfast foods, ete.) ; 
standard cocoa can with oval set- 
in lid; tear-off tin wrap under 
screw cap, such as some catsups 
sardine cans: re-use con- 
tainers, like cheese packed in 
water glasses; stitched top on 
sugar and flour sacks: “economy 
sizes,” such as fruit put up for two 
servings. (Spaces were provided for 
checking: Particularly like, like, par- 
ticularly dislike, dislike, and don’t 
care.) See Table I for results. 


use ; 


CoNcLusions: This question was 
thrown in largely for a double-check 
against other results, and to see if the 
respondents were consistent in their 
replies. They were. Most liked on 
this list were inner wraps which keep 
products fresh — 87.4% favorable 


votes. Other popular packages » 
package accessories: Re-use containen 
86.1% favorable; spouts, 85.4% 
plastic screw caps, 74.8%; windoy 
packages, 72.9%; economy six 
60.8%. All other items mentione 
got half or less of the total votes, 
Packages and accessories ranking 
high in «snfavorable votes: Ancho; 
tops, 64.4%: corks, 58.6% ; tall, this 


unstable bottles, 55.3% ; sardine cans 
53.9%. Less-than-half unfavorable 
votes, but still enough to distut 


manufacturers using them: Tear.of 
tin wraps, 45.8% ; cocoa cans, 43.7% 
stitched top on sugar and flour sacks 
33.6%. 

On an aided recall in our previo 
survey, 88% of the women inter. 
viewed told research workers thi 
cocoa cans are unsatisfactory becaus 
almost every popular brand uses a 
oval set-in lid that frequently falls 
into the can. 


QuEsTION: Do you use in your 
home any grocery products which 
you habitually take out of their 
original containers after they are 
opened because the opened con- 
tainer seems unsanitary? If “yes” 
please name them. , 


+ 


a es ra 


SUMMARY 

Product Mentions 
2 ae . 191 
All im paper ........... ig 
Baby Food . aticrnii’ 6 
Baking Soda .. ; 14 

(Most Mentioned: Arm & Ham- 

mer) 
Beverages . 8 


(Most Mentioned: A. & P. and 
Chase & Sanborn coffee, Lipton 
and Salada tea) 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Fish 45° 
(Most Mentioned: Del Monte fruits, 


vegetables and salmon; Libby 
fruits and vegetables; Pierce, 
Woods Cross and A. & P. vege- 


tables; Neptune sardines; White 
Star tuna; and S & W vegetables 
and fish.) 


Canned Milk . 115 
(Most Mentioned: Pet, Carnation 
and Borden) 


ee a 4 

Cereals 33 

Cottage Cheese eee 

Crackers. ae oe 
(Most Mentioned: National Bis- 
cu't Co.) 

Dog Food .. ; ae 7 

Dried Fruits and Vegetables .. §& 
(Most Mentioned: Sunmaid 


Raisins, Comet rice, dates, prunes, 
figs, beans, peas, etc. in transpar- 
ent wraps.) 

Flours and Meals See ; 6 
(Most Mentioned: ‘Gold Medal) 
Fruit Juices ..... Sara Se 
(Most Mentioned: Campbell, Del 

Monte, Libby and Heinz) 

Jams, Jellies and Peanut Butter u 
(Most Mentioned: Ocean Spray 
cranberry sauce) 

Marshmallows .. wee F 
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455 


Qe 


+ .. 


: cine cous woe 
ry | | | 
assed ) a +— = is ae 
| | | 
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ow a Shaver became a GVe 


& 
& 


Wi EN Remington Rand introduced an 
electric shaver in 1937, most of the maga- 
zine advertising expenditure went into The 
Saturday Evening Post. Every year since, 
Remington Shaver’s magazine dollars have 
been concentrated in the Post. 


WR “ae” 


Was this a wise investment ? 


Sales have steadily increased every year. 


1940 sales income was almost double that 
of 1939. 


People pay attention when you put it in the PUNT 
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Last September, sales were 252% above 
the same month in 1939. 


No wonder Remington Rand’s advertising 
manager says this: ‘‘We have consistently 
concentrated in the Post because of the 
Post’s ability to deliver more sales per ad- 
vertising dollar.” 


And no wonder Remington have adver- 
tised their products in the Post for 40 years. 


They know people read Post advertising 
—and believe it. 


Table Il Table Il 
Question 10a: Would you buy foods like vege- Question 10b: Would you buy foods like 
tables and fruits. or food mixtures like corned vegetables and fruits or food mixtures like 
beef hash and spaghetti dinners, packed in glass corned beef hash and spaghetti dinners, packed 
if the cost were the same as if packaged in tin? in glass if the cost were slightly higher than the 
, cost if packed in tin? 
Summary 
ME sen sitesnsdweimvcisanatiesaonenensaes 10 Summary 
ERD ST RRR IpSR 871 . o 
YES, if containers were re-usable.................. 5 — MS KCCOtO MEGA DE SER SRSTELNV OS RA DRHES SE ATS “ 
aE a A el Sty cance ale gala NCS 168 
Reasons “Yes”: YES, if the glass were re-usable............000000. 16 
I like to see what I am buying ...................- 325 
Glass seems cleaner and more sanitary ........... 219 Reasons “Yes”: 
Can store partially used portions of foods in original I like to see what I am buying ................... 90 
ME (7 ceadtik seh edes enn aiwiekearuaeenes 128 Glass is healthier, cleaner, more sanitary ......... 80 
Glass containers can be used ............+.-eee00. 100 Cc ae eaieauell 68 
More eye appeal—looks more appetizing .......... 93 — te : - tacit thai tah 
Dislike the idea of food in tins because I fear Just consider it better value ..........-..-----.+. 68 
Sa cccnceccisevetdupececeevonae® 50 Easier to store partially used foods in glass ....... 44 
rs ce ea buneteneeeiecataesknes 27 ME Ot MEE eiiicdne peti nad enxdewnke ne weber eeRens 31 
ee GE ON UNO 6 inc nec ve cnes oP answess wie 10 Be SE, CE: cen ridtcncdenssestineeesnatseres 7 
ee NN I UD vc cc cecacesweknacWasear eens 9 Food ic more attractive ......ccccccoccccccceccccce 6 
ee I I ooo or die an betaine ola ee Loan 6 Wise Cian Tentiew Wit... «oc cosnceeeoscancese 5 
Would encourage me to try new things ............ 5 Easi 
ee IE ecexkwasks cages vheonesessetaeeredewes 2 ee SE RD Aer senerraveesds eveeeseyessrnnsenes 3 
ae eas ene ame debbie ea eKi mee 116 WN Sp cbathcik cuneate wace 1 ova eee ee ere tae soa enn ae 193 
Reasons “No”: Reasons “No”: 
Glass too fragile—risk of breakage ................ 16 Prefer to save difference — added advantages de- 
NE Sti bcc cadenduveeiginhesebbesoweees 13 sirable but not worth added cost .............. 222 
Not easily disposed of—dislike to throw glass away 8 Good tinned brands are satisfactory anyway ....... 60 
ee ee I di a garg wie peep aie wie aw Oe 6 Fears breakage of glass ..............ceseeeeeeeese 6 
ee Se END cooky Sennen tadicvaddn der enien 5 T ‘ ane 6 
Glass is too heavy to handle ..............cccecess 3 a a _ vs up cape at ath 
I know and trust familiar brands in tin ........... 3 | Only part of containers are re-usable .............. 4 
Remove all food from containers at meal time { No difference im flavor ..........-...-002+020 000: 3 
EE REESE ae Ey yee kp Pe epee 2 | Inconvenient to store glass on shelves ............ 2 
Tinned foods are protected by law ............... 2 Ce Oe I OR IID, move terenes cess teseeneces 2 
Product Mentions bles,” “all canned meat and fish,” or Two other classes of products are 
Meat .. 85 specific items under any head or all worth mentioning because the call for 
(Most _ Mentioned Armour's heads. See table for more detailed smaller units seems so logical: Spices, 
I'reet, Hormel’s Spam, Libby and results. because women know. and the Ameri- 
Armour corned beef) : oe . 

, Ms can Spice Trade Association admits, 
Olives and Pickles pegs ? Question 8: Can you think of _ that they lose their flavor if they stand, 
Soup , +. 17 any products you'd like to buy in and pimentoes, because they are used 

(Most Mentioned: Campbell) smaller packages than you find in such very small quantities and do 

Starches available in your market? (Either not keep well even under good condi- 
Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles .. 27 because you don’t use much of the tions of refrigeration. 

negate eyaty a product in your household in sev- One woman asked for smaller-sized 

- eral months’ time and therefore it Idaho potatoes ! 

sageoce ' 4 gets stale, because you haven't 

veaauenn saute . shelf room, because you want to Question 9: Can you think of 
Sugar kad 95 serve only one or two people and any products you'd like to buy in 

(Most Mentioned: C & H; Jack use up the whole can, or for other larger packages than you find 
Frost; Great Western; Godchaux, reasons. ) available can waner maces? 
and Sea Island) eee ’ F 
Syrup 35 : 
Riess Disttianed: Geter Rabbit: ConcLusions: Greatest demand Conciusions: Three _ products 
nas ani Maaad was for tiny packs of canned vege- only, in which there was any signif : 
tables—11.4% requesting these. Most cant degree of interest in larger units 

Conc.usions: Findings are closely mentioned specific products : Pumpkin Canned soups, puddings such as Royal 
parallel to those of previous surveys and sauerkraut. Next in order were and Jell-O, and confectioner's sugif ( 
on this same question. Here's where cereals—not surprising, in the light of All three make some substantial de 
fear of the consequences of leaving the many kicks about bad cereal pack- gree of sense. Have the sugar people 
food in tin, even for a short time, be- ages which allow the product to get overlooked a good opportunity to se! ( 
gins to show up. Nearly 20% say _ stale. Following cereals were several | more confectioner’s sugar in larger | 
“everything in tin” is removed to other types of flour other than all-purpose packages because they haven't more ip- 
containers. Many others file the same white flour; such as graham, rye and telligently exploited the use of the 
idea in other terms, specifying “all buckwheat which are likely to go bad product for speedily made cake frost : 
canned fruits,” “all canned vegeta- if kept very long. ings? 
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Now we come to a group of ques- 
tions which are of special interest to 
people who pack in tin and/or glass, 
and to companies which produce the 
containers for them. 


Question 10a: Would you buy 
foods like vegetables and fruits. or 
food mixtures like corned beef 
hash and spaghetti dinners, packed 
in glass if the cost were the same 
as if packed in tin? 


Question 10b: Would you buy 
foods like vegetables and fruits, or 
food mixtures like corned beef 
hash and spaghetti dinners, packed 
in glass if the cost were slightly 
higher than the cost if packed in 
tin? 


See Table III. 


ConcLusions: Women have been 
buying tinned foods for a long, long 
time. But while the can industry has 
been plowing money into research and 
immeasurably improving the product 
it sells, nobody has thought to let the 
consumer in on what’s going on. To- 
day the average housewife’s thinking 
on the subject of tin cans is as far 
behind the times as a pot-bellied stove. 
Realistic and practical in their outlook 
on almost all other subjects touched 
upon in this survey, women confronted 
with tin cans exhibit a degree of 
superstition that practically amounts to 
a phobia. Within limits, a can can 
be trusted so long as it remains un- 
opened, but puncture the top and that 
can immediately becomes a Threat. 
Comments such as these appeared over 
and over again on the questionnaires : 

(From those who answered “yes” 
‘o the question, “Would you buy foods 
like vegetables and fruits, or food mix- 
tures like corned beef hash and spa- 
ghetti dinners, packed in glass if the 
cost were the same as if they were 
packaged in tin? Why?’’) 


Becausé I feel that glass is free of acid 


Ptomaine poisoning.” —Portland. 


More sanitary—less chance of poison- 
ng Portland. 


K, ae have that feeling about tin cans.” 
ortland 


“Tin containers will food 
Will not Denver, 


taint Glass 


the food. It is tempting. 


Glass alway 


Mi ines Des 


e€ems more sanitary.” 


_ 7 . . oo 
__ 0S Dack to idea of contamination in 
Cans as 


\f ag4inst sanitation in jars dd Des 
Loines 

- hegpren Is more sanitary. Never a doubt 
. f) Possibl« contamination in glass con- 
ainers, Des Moines. 
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Glass 


looks 


more sanitary and 
Buffalo 


secms 
nore appetizing 

Many of the comments (like the 
last one quoted), used the word 
seems, indicating awareness that 
perhaps the foolish, but the 
degree of the housewife’s fear of poi- 
soning is so intense that she ‘‘just feels 
better” (as some of them wrote) to 
take foods out of tin the moment the 
cans are opened. 


idea is 


“IT’S LIKE HAVING AN AIRPORT 
RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE!”’... 


This feeling is limited almost en 
tirely to wet foods and meats packed 
in tin—such as vegetables, fruits, fruit 


It obvi 


ously cuts little ice in the case of 


juices and corned beef hash. 


shortenings, such as Crisco, whose con 
tainer is tin—even a key-opened tin 
and a striking exception to the general 
dislike of this style of container. The 
approval of the Crisco tin can be traced 


...says Philip Salisbury, General Manager of Sales Management 


Swift. smooth and special is the way 


.coming or going... 


\ir Express rushes your shipments 


whether samples, presentations, advertising mate- 


rial or what-have-vou. Here’s how we do it. Way up in the blue, we soar 


through skyways at 3 miles a minute .. . 


make 


tries. And on the ground, we 


to distant cities, distant coun- 
special pick-up special delivery 


within our regular vehicle limits in all cities and principal towns .. . 


at no extra charge! Youre right... 


next to your desk! 


its almost like having an airport 


With coordinated air-rail service, the advantages of Air Express super: 
-peed are available to off-airline points all over the country, Both inter- 


national and national 


Express DIVISION. 


coverage. Just phone 


= eee 


Ramway Express, Air 


EXPRESS 
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718 


MILLIONS 


for 


DEFENSE 


free contracts signed 
with Michigan industries 


have 


better than 


attained a total of 
$7 18,000,000. 


New car sales stepped up 


more than 14% in January. 


Detroit workmen are getting 


bigger pay envelopes, and 


over a billion dollars is on 


deposit in Detroit banks. 


A proper proportion of all 


this money earned and saved 


in Detroit can be diverted to 


sales for your product. There 


is business to be done 


in 


Detroit by consistent use of 


adequate advertising in the 


Free Press — Detroit's only 


morning newspaper. Week- 


day circulation now 322,68 


3, 


a gain of 26,636 over last 


year. 


Detroit 
Free 


Press 


On Guard for Over a Century 


John B. Woodward, Inc., 
Nation al Re presentative 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


Inc 
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to several factors: It is easier to open 
than many other key-opened cans, and 

perhaps more important— all sharp 
edges have been eliminated. Further, 
the hinged lid is definitely liked. 

Nor does the anti-tin feeling seem 
to extend very generally to coffee. On 
this product there is little unanimity 
about what constitutes a satisfactory 
package. One thing we can be sure 
of: Coffee tins that involve difficulty 
of access, sharp edges and hazards of 
cut fingers are not designed to hold 
good will. 

The summaries in Tables II and III 
reflect clearly the entirely unreason- 
able degree of prejudice women harbor 
against the sanitary qualities of tin 
cans. 

The 871 who said they'd buy glass 
if the products were available at the 
same price, gave 424 reasons (under 
these heads: ‘Glass seems cleaner and 
more sanitary,” “Can store partially 
used portions of foods in original con- 
tainers,” “I like glass better,” “I dis- 
like the idea of food in tins because 
I fear food poisoning’) all of which 
are rooted in the basic distrust of the 
consequences of food left in contact 
with tin. 

Even more significantly, 468—or 
about 47% of the total number -:of 
women interviewed indicated they 
would be willing to pay a slightly 
higher price for foods packed in glass 
than for the same quantity and quality 
packed in tin. Here, again, most rea- 
sons given are based on some version 
of the “tin is not sanitary’’ idea. 


Can Makers Must Educate 


In the “no” tabulations under both 
II and III, see how few women come 
out openly in defense of canned goods! 

This element of superstition about 
tinned foods is so strong that it leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the 
can-producing industry needs a na- 
tionwide institutional advertising job. 
Just about all the “makings” of such 
a campaign are embodied in a “Canned 
Food Reference Manual” put out in 
1939 by the American Can Co., which 
presents fully documented discussions 
of canning technology, the place of 
canned foods in human nutrition, the 
public health aspects of canned foods, 
and scores of tables on food and nutri- 
tion subjects. Couched in simple lan- 
guage and presented widely through 
the pages of big-circulation women’s 
magazines, this story of the advance of 
tin research and facts about the safety 
of tin, would go far toward building 
up confidence in canned foods. 

“T still have that feeling about tin 
cans,” says Mrs. America. And she 
will continue to have it—unless some- 
body gives her enough facts to break 
it down. 


The recurrence, in connection with 
Question 9a and b, as well as on the 
queries dealing with purchases of 
transparently wrapped foods, of the 
statement “I like to see what I am 
buying,” shows that women are 
experience and training (perhaps by 
natural instinct!) cautious shoppers 
who want confirmation of quality be. 
fore purchase through the medium of 
their own visual sense. 


(Part III of this survey will follow in 
the March 15 issue. It will cover various 
consumer attitudes toward tin and glass 
containers, habits of housewives in stor. 
ing foods, attitudes towards transparently 
wrapped goods, and other related sub. 
ject’ matter—THE Eprrors.) 


How Woodward 

Uses Aptitude Tests 

for Employes 
(Continued from page 20) 


take only 10 minutes or as much as 
four hours, depending on the individ. 
ual’s talents and _ possibilities for 
growth. One of the job sample tests 
is to file three equal cuts off the end 
of a brass bar to leave an equilateral 
triangle in relief. Some come out 
wedge-shaped. Another is to put a 
dummy drill in a drill press down 
through a movable master block filled 
with holes. Some have difficulty in 
hitting the holes. A stylus or tool on 
a lathe is required to follow a series 
of patterns on a revolving surface. 
Some can follow the pattern almost 
to a hairline, while others zig-zag all 
over the place. 

An applicant may also be given a 
screwdriver and a handful of screws. 
He’s told to put the screws into holes 
in a drilled block. Each hole is a dif- 
ferent size with one screw to match. 
This test measures the man’s natural 
ability to coordinate eye and hand and 
to gauge size quickly. There are other 
similar tests, and after that there's 4 
written examination. 

A number of forms contain ques- 
tions on the candidate’s general and 
technical intelligence. Can he think in 
an orderly manner? Does he have the 
capacity to learn? Is he mentally alert 
Does he observe? Has he interests 10 
life which will broaden him as a man‘ 
Is he ambitious? Do his accomplish- 
ments and activities reveal that he has 
the ‘‘starting spark’’ ? 

Questions which appear innocent 
enough give some idea of his family 
background. What is his racial pat 
entage ¢ , 

Does the family have a washing 
machine? An electric sweeper? A 
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mechanical refrigerator? If they do, 
he probably comes from a solid fam- 
ily. It’s all a good deal like drawing 
a portrait. If each line falls in the 
right place, you get a better picture. 

“Boiled down, the job sample tests 
mean that search is being made for 
four primary qualifications. These are: 

1. Ability, which includes, in the 
broad sense, the power to learn, qual- 
‘fy and make good on the job. 

‘9. Stability, which means strength 
of character and power to resist temp- 
tations, large and small, which dis- 
qualify men in life's tasks. 

3 “Oomph.” This is a new-day 
word used to express push, spark, 
energy and plain “git.” Good-doers 
all have it. | 

j. Experience. Not necessarily ex- 
perience in the work to be done, but 
rather a past record that indicates the 
man isn’t static, dead on his feet, or 
inert to the responses of wholesome 


and active living. 


Genius Masked as Mediocrity 


Some men have a high degree of 
sbility but do little or nothing with 
it,” Mr. Martin explains. “Other men 
have a lower grade of ability but use 
every nickel’s worth of it. A man who 
can't handle power tools at all may be 
a whiz in the shipping room. A fellow 
who would go nuts in the shipping 
room, may become a fine pattern mak- 
et or designer. 

‘We had a man once who spent a 
number of very unhappy years as a 
machinist and ‘finally, out of sheer 
pity, we let him go. In a short time he 
bloomed out as a very successful mer- 
chandiser. If we had had our aptitude 
tests when he started with us we might 
well have saved him years of trying to 
do the wrong job, and he might have 
started on work he liked far younger 
than he did.” 

Here's another case ‘which 
what the search for talent does. 

‘One day a boy, only 16 years old, 
came in to take the tests,’’ said Fred 
|. Crawford, director of personnel. 
‘Io our amazement this mere kid 
showed knowledge and a variety of 
aptitude on a par with or better than 
the average shop foreman. The tests 
indicated nothing short of genius. 

“Without the tests there would be 
No way of even guessing that he had 
any special gifts in him. We might 
not even have employed him. If we 
did, it might have taken years to find 
out that he was exceptional material. 
As it is, we are giving him special 
traning and he is going on to college; 
we confidently expect him to go a long 
way, 


shows 


“Of course, the tests don't teli 
everything. Some mental explosion or 
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cuirk of personality may unfit the 
most promising youth as he matures. 
Things beyond his control, or ours. 
like getting the wrong kind of wife, 
may come along and knock him for 
a row of loops, give him the jitters, or 
drive him to drink. Those are the 
intangibles we can’t figure on. 

But one thing has been thoroughly 
proved to us. With these tests we can 
pick, with surprising accuracy, men 
who are basically qualified to work 
with tools. Loss of men because of 
lack of ability has been reduced to 
almost nil. It is saving us a lot of 
money and no end of grief. Men with 
the required qualifications train quick- 
er and better. A cross section of their 
work proves that basically the system 
is right.”’ 

The writer who has been through 
hundreds of machine shops and fac- 
tories in his day, doing stories here 
and there, noticed another phenome. 
non 

Every man jack in the plant wore a 
r1ecktie! 


“Sure,”” said Mr. Martin. “it’s re- 
A part of the discipline. It 
makes us feel like someone, Feeling 
like someone makes us happier on the 
job, makes us take more pride in the 


quired. 


job, means we're more satisfied with 
Gurselves and the job, and it all sums 
up to better workmanship.” 


Previous Articles in the 
Aptitude Series 


“Some Simple ABC’s About 
Aptitude Testing for Salesmen,.” 
by Jack Klein. In two parts. 
September | and 15, 1940. 

“Thirteen Questions About 
Aptitude Testing.”” October 10. 
1940. 

“How Aptitude Tests Can Un- 
cover New Assets in Your Busi- 
ness,” based on an interview by 


Etna M. Kelley with Johnson 
O'Connor, Director of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory. 


October 20, 1940. 

“What Traits Distinguish th 
Successful Salesman from the 
Dud?” based on an interview by 


Etna M. Kelley with Johnson 
O’Connor, Director of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory. 


November 1, 1940. 

“Can You Take a Salesman 
Apart to Find Out What Makes 
Him Tick?” as told to James 
H. Collins by Dr. Doncaster G. 
Humm, Humm Personnel Serv- 
ice, Los Angeles. November 15, 
1940. 

“Sales Talent: How Personal- 
ity Ratings Can Help to Spot 
and Develop It,” as told to Elsa 
Gidlow by Charles E. Barteau, 
Director, Barteau Persona) Anal- 
ysis Service, San Francisco. In 
two parts. December 1 and 15, 


1940. 


Business Pioneers 
Southwest 


’ 


AMARILLO 


WICHITA 


CORPUS 
CHRISTI 


BROWNSVILLE 
< xs 


"Today, in business transporta- 
tion, the rea/ cost is determined 
by adding the fare to the value 
of the traveler's time. 


Air travel is faster! Whether 
you are a $10,000 per year exec- 
utive or a $1.00 per hour sales- 
man...the hours you save by 
Braniff mean dollars to your 
company. On your next trip to 
the new Southwestern Economic 
Empire, Braniff will get you there 
four to five times faster, give you 
more time there for business or 
pleasure, cost you /ess/ 


Enjoy Braniff’s personalized 
hospitality aboard comfortable 
21-passenger DC-3 Super-B- 
Liners. Call your favorite travel 
agent for convenient schedules 
and low fares Southwest. 


38 FLIGHTS DAILY TO 
THROUGH & FROM THE 


Wine Franchise Plan Stabilizes 


Prices, Reduces Distribution Costs 


LUCTUATIONS in retail wine 
prices were proving costly to 
the dealers of a large wholesale 
wine distributor until a practical 
franchise plan was put into effect, as 
a result of which a much more stabil- 
ized market was established, and costs 
of doing business with dealers reduced 
for the distributor, 
The wholesaler is P. E. Chandler & 
Son, wholesale wine distributor, with 


headquarters in Albany, Ga., and terri- 
tory covering Southern Georgia—a 
growing but competitive market where 
long-term credit practices have pre- 
vailed, in addition to disastrous price- 
cutting. 

The novel franchise plan was 
worked out primarily to protect Chan- 
dler dealers from costly fluctuations in 
retail wine prices, but it has had other 
beneficial effects on the wine market 


More than 100 million dollars is be- 


ing spent this year on defense indus- 
tries contracts, army and airforce hous- 
ing, and the payrolls of Regular Army 
personnel and trainees in San Antonio 
—the busy centra! marketplace of pros- 
perous South and West Texas. 


Practically all the products of this 
richly productive region are in impera- 
tive demand for the vast national de- 
fense program—oil, strategic minerals, 
meat animals, wool, mohair, crops for 
food, feed anc clothing for Uncle Sam’s 
forces. 


In addition, hundreds of families have 
removed to San Antonio to be near their 
sons in training 


San Antonio Express and San Antonio 
Evening News daily are bringing the 


news of the nati... and the world—and 
also the news of business, which is ad- 
vertising—to these many thousand new- 


comers to their city, in addition to go- 
ing into the homes of the region, where 
they are old, trusted friends. 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
TEXAS FOREMOST NEWSPAPERS 
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«in in 


in the Southern Georgia territory. 
The system is that in smal! com. 
munities not more than one dealer js 
granted a Chandler franchise; ip 
larger towns and cities two to three 
dealers are granted franchises. 


To obtain a franchise to sell Chan. 
dler wines, a dealer agrees: (1) To 
maintain the suggested retail prices on 
Chandler wines as specified by Chan. 
dler and not to reduce them without 
Chandler consent; (2) to pay cash on 
delivery of Chandler wines; (3) to 
order sufficient merchandise each week 
to last through the following week: 
(4) to display and merchandise Chan. 
dler wines aggressively. 

Notable success has greeted the 
franchise plan, according to company 
officers, who say that the Georgia wine 
trade has received the franchise plan 
favorably, and that dealers like the 
idea because they are not forced to 
meet competitive prices on the Chan- 
dler brands; they are assured a satis. 
factory mark-up. 

They are now ordering their wines 
on a logical basis to cover weekly re. 
quirements, instead of on the former 
hit-and-miss system of ordering small 
lots from day to day according to 
shortages in particular types of wines. 
This gives dealers better rounded mer- 
chandising potentialities and more 
adequate stocks from which customers 
may select the wines they want. 


Dealers Prefer C.O.D. Basis 


The Chandler franchise policy of 
requiring dealers to pay cash on de- 
livery—one of the most revolutionary 
of its clauses—was inaugurated at 4 
time when almost unlimited credit 
terms were being granted on wine in 
Southern Georgia. The company says, 
after being shown the advantages of 
the franchise arrangement, retailers ac- 
cepted the cash payment plan without 
question, and now prefer to work on 


a C.O.D. basis. 


The plan has proved to have def- 
nite advantages for the distributor i 
addition to cash payment. It has re 
duced the selling expense, because 
Chandler salesmen now call on dealets 
only once a week instead of four of 
five times a week as formerly. Inc- 
dentally, the dealers comment that 4 
Chandier salesman is now able to take 
care of all their wine needs in a single 
call, thus taking up only a few min- 
utes of his time weekly. 

The company’s delivery costs have 
been appreciably reduced. The frat- 
chise plan has placed deliveries on the 
basis of one large order a week to 
every franchised dealer. Before the 
inauguration of the plan small deliv- 
eries were usually necessary several 
times a week. 
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Women like Kraft mayonnaise and Miracle Whip jars because they are highly useful for canning and for storing foods on kitchen 
shelves. The tapered salad dressing bottles are easy to hold, hard to tip over. 


Housewives Say Kraft Products 


Are Packaged to Please 


And there’s a reason: Kraft knows what women like because it 


does field research work to find out. 


CCORDING to the standards set 
up by the housewives inter- 
viewed in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S various packaging 

surveys (See Page 22 for Section II 
of a report on the latest), Kraft 
Cheese Co. has one of the best-pack- 
aged food lines in the country. 

We asked for some background 
facts about the development of the 
various containers used for their 
cheeses, cheese spreads, mayonnaises 
and salad dressings pictured on these 
pages. See how these packages capi- 
talize upon the housewife’s predisposi- 
tion toward: Stable bottles, jars with 
Screw - “window packages,” and 
decorated re-usable small glasses. 

What Kraft calls its “Swankyswig 
Glass,” (See photos, page 66) in 
which it merchandises a number of 
varieties of Kraft cheese spreads, was 


first offered to the public in 1933. 
Prior to that the company had sold 
these spreads, with more or less suc- 
cess, first in three-ounce, then in six- 
ounce standard, screw-top jars, in loaf 
form and in paper cups. 

When the management conceived 
the idea of packing the cheese spreads 
in a re-usable, color-decorated drink- 
ing glass, it found that it was up 
against a mechanical problem. Glass 
manufacturers, it was soon learned, 
were equipped to make nothing of the 
kind other than a glass with simple 
stripes around it. This was done 
by turning the glass mechanically 
against a brush. At least that was the 
only way it could be done in quantity 
production. The first glass offered had 
a double stripe. Later four stripes were 
put on. The first glasses, too, had 
straight sides. Later they were tapered. 


The five sizes in which Kraft’s 
process cheeses are packed 
have a lot to do with their 
popularity; everybody from the 
thrifty mother of six to the 
solitary nibbler can buy just as 
much as she needs. A_ trans- 
parent wrapper which has sup- 
planted foil on three of the 
sizes has helped sales, too 

though its sole advantage over 
foil (apparently a sizeable one) 
is that it lets the shopper see 
the color and texture of the 
cheese. There’s no reason at 
all why the large sized loaves, 
shown at right, should be 


packed in wood boxes . . . ex- 
cept that the public likes them 
that way: sometimes, Kraft 


finds, it doesn’t pay to stream- 
line. 


With the advent of the decorated, 
re-usable glass-package, sales boomed. 
Popularity brought desire for more 
varieties. That led to research in dec- 
orating glassware and new techniques 
were perfected. This resulted in new 
methods, new designs and new eye 
appeal. Then came, also, color com- 
binations. Kraft’s “tulip” design car- 
ried four two-color combinations, Its 
newest, the “Posy Pattern,” gives a 
choice between jonquils, tulips, bache- 
lor buttons (cornflower), and violets. 
When these were introduced, Kraft 
launched, its ‘Sell ‘em with Flowers” 
campaign which put dealers on their 
toes everywhere and brought an as- 
tonishingly favorable reaction from the 
housewives. 

In the early days of packaging the 
spreads in glasses, the question was 
always arising: 

“When will saturation occur? When 
will the housewives get enough of 
them?” 

Kraft Cheese has long ago junked 
that worry. It’s satisfied that the 
answer is never. Kitchen surveys 
have found shelves piled with them, 
but the women seemed as keen as ever 
to get more. There appears to be no 
saturation point. Besides, the company 


IN WHICH 


” ARE PACKED 


brings out 
months or two years. This schedule 
is followed regardless of how sales are 
keeping up. 

When a new glass is considered, 40 
or 50 designs are made up. Usually 
the company, the advertising agency 
and the glass manufacturer all try a 
hand at it, each working independently 
to produce what it thinks will be most 
popular. When all of the designs are 
completed, sample sets are made up 


a new design every 18 


in case lots. 

Armed with these men are sent out 
and, making door to door calls, they 
thousands of women. Each 
woman is asked to select the glass she 
likes On their judgment the 
decision is made, Usually it has been 
found that from 60% to 70% of the 
women choose the winning design. 
After that the glass factory goes into 
mass production and Kraft comes out 
with its new package. 

Kraft came out with a five-pound 
loaf of cheese packed in foil, in 1920 
and two or three years later with a 
one-pound cheese. It introduced its 
one-half-pound package in 1925 and 
a year later a one-quarter-pound size. 

It was not until 1932 that the two- 
pound loaf was offered to the public. 
This was aimed in the beginning to 
satisfy the needs of farmers and rural 
dwellers who had indicated a de- 
sire for the larger units. In limited 
distribution for several years, the two- 
pound loaf gradually became increas- 
ingly popular in territories where sold, 
and was gradually tried out in city 
markets. It was not until 1938 that 
Kraft launched the two-pound loaf 
nationally with intensive advertising 
and sales pressure. 

Today women everywhere have 
fallen into the practice of buying 
two-pound loaves to keep in their re- 
frigerators as a staple food item. Ex- 
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Kralt Cheese Spreads 


Nineteen thirty-three was 
the year of the big zoom 
Kraft cheese spread 
and that skyrocket- 
ing sales graph has not 
yet lost momentum. Its all 
the result of the * Swanky- 
swig” glasses in which the 
cheeses have been packed 
since “33—gay eye-catchers 
which, shorn of labels, are 
just right for morning 
fruit juices, picnics, short 
drinks. Every new design 
is the choice of thousands 
of women, each shown 


several dozen samples. So 
Kraft can see. no 
collect 
little 


far as 
woman will ever 
too many of the 


glasses. 


pansion of two-pound loaf sales was 
also closely related to another develop- 
ment. The Kraft company developed 
a special wrapper which has a crystal- 
clear appearance bringing it very close 
to cellophane, 

In a short time it was substituted 
for foil on Kraft’s one-half-pound, 
two-pound and five-pound packages. 
The sole reason for the change was 
that this new wrapper permitted the 
buyer to get a better view of the 
cheese. It was better showmanship. It 
cold more cheese. 

Kraft has continued to pack its two- 
pound cheese in a wooden box for the 
simple reason that the public seems to 
like it that way. “Cheese box” is an 
accepted word in the language, and 
people have long associated “cheese” 
with “box.” As the two-pound pack- 
age is a big seller in the larger sizes, 
the management considers its success 
sufhcient reason for continuing the 
package without change. Cheese con- 
sumption has been just about doubled 
in the last 20 years. 

Kraft’s salad products (Miracle 
Whip salad dressing and Kraft may- 
onnaise), have long been sold in a 


standard utility glass jar. The idea way 
to give the housewife a jar that could 
be re-used for the home canning of 
fruits and preserves and all such items, 
The screw top is itself re-usable, but 
the jar will also take a standard Mason 
lid. 

From time to time suggestions have 
been made that sales could be upped 
if it dolled up the jar giving it new 
shape, more style and developing an 
‘artistic’ effect. The idea has been 
considered seriously enough at times 
so that the management sent inv estiga- 
tors out to make surveys. Thousands 
of women were questioned. But the 
answer every time has been the same— 
the women liked the very plain utility 
jar best, 

The Kraft Cheese Co.’s caramels are 
packed in six different packages suit- 
able for any kind of store that sells 
candies. One is the ‘200 count” box 
out of which the candy is sold two- 
for-one cent. Another is the five. 
pound box, used for the same purpose. 
Another bulk package is the 20-pound 
caddy for syndicate and grocery stores 
selling by the pound. Recently the 
company has brought out a cellophane 
bag package, one-pound, weighed and 
packed by the manufacturer. 

Five-cent bars long were a wrapping 
problem and many efforts were made 
to solve it. In the new package each 
piece of carmel is individually wrap- 
ped and then the entire package 1s 
wrapped again, both wraps cello- 
phane, and a stiff piece of cardboard 
is used as a backbone. An improved 
“non-stick” cellophane is used which 
hurdles a barrier which caused concern 
with the earlier packages. 

More packages of ‘Philadelphia 
Brand” cream cheese are sold annually 
than any other cheese in the world. 
This is packed in a three-ounce foil 
package that has never been changed, 
except for minor refinements, since tt 
was introduced in 1885. Executives 
of the Kraft company are of the opin- 
ion that if a package has such marked 
success, it is the best judgment to 
leave it alone. 


Answers to Marketing Quiz 

1. California, 1,230,136; New Y tk, 
891,076; Texas, 590,109; Florida, 429,023; 
Michigan, 413,781; North Carolina, 401, 
347: Tennessee, 289,285; Pennsylvania, 
268,830. 


2. North Carolina; Indiana; Minnesota, 
Missouri; Iowa. 


3. Maine; Indiana; Georgia; Michiga®, 


Vermont. 


4. Nevada, 24; Florida, 24; District ot 
Columbia, 21; South Carolina, 12; Dela- 
ware, 8: New Mexico, 8;. Idaho, 6; Vit 
ginia, 6. 

93.1: Connecticut, 

91.8: Rhode Island, 89.5; New Jersey, 
89.1: New York, 84.6; Michigan, 84.4: 
Ohio, 83.7; Pennsylvania, 81.6 
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5. Massachusetts, 


Advertising Campaigns 


(Cont:nued from page 21) 


J. Walter Thompson agency, N. Y., 
is keeping a sharp eye on the popu- 
larity ratings of both shows. 


Remembered Yesterdays 

Under that title Barre Guild, Barre, 
Vt., backed by manufacturer-members 
of the Barre Granite Association, is 
advertising a free booklet about me- 
morial monuments. With such themes 
as “Did I Marry Too Young” and 
We Three Went Walking” and with 
illustrations depicting good times en- 
joyed during past years, the ads will 
woid sorrowful tombstone memories. 
If any scoffer starts quoting Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, ‘Sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier 
things,” he should be squelched by 
inquiring, “And just how would yo# 
advertise tombstones ?”’ 

Half pages and two-column space 
will run through June in The Ameri- 
can Magazine, Farm Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, National Geographic. 
Further enlargement of the Fall cam- 


paign is being considered. Agency: 
H. B. Humphrey, Boston. 

Contests Galore 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


likes contests. Empty and doleful are 
the days around the mill when post- 
men are not staggering in with bulg- 
ing sacks of contest mail. In 86 
contests which it has conducted since 
1932 the company has received over 
5,000,000 entries, an average of 100,- 
000 each. ' 

A contest to find a name for the 
silverware which GM gives as a year- 
round premium drew the biggest re- 
sponse. More than 1,000,000 pack- 
aves and sacks of GM products were 
bought by contestants. “Medality’’ 
won the prize , 

Next most successful contest award- 
ed $10,000 for the best name of a 
blue-eyed, golden-haired girl baby 
found” on the doorstep of two char- 
acters in a GM _ radio program. The 
babe was dressed only in a Gold 
Medal flour sack At least 50,000 
contestants suggested ‘Goldie’; but, 
to their disappointment, she was fin- 
ally christened ‘‘Norita,”’ an allegedly 
gypsy word meaning foundling. En- 
(més are still straggling in, though the 
ompetition ended in 1935, ) 

When cross-word puzzles were go- 
ing like a house afire, the company 
fan a contest to see how many words 
could be made from the word 
Wheaties.” Other contests have 
ranged from naming cakes, dogs and 
i monkey ipplying limerick end 
ings. The prize in one contest was a 
‘tp. It was won by a man in jail. 
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Piper Planes 

Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., last year sold and delivered over 
3,000 non-military planes, Priced at 
$995 to $2,395, the “Cubs” were used 
for “teaching the art of flying to more 
than 759% of the U. S. Civilian Pilot 
Training students and to thousands of 
others of all ages and from all walks 
of life.” 

“The company ts the only manufac- 
turer of private planes using general 
magazines to any extent,” according 
to Hutchins agency, Rochester, N. Y. 
Half and full bleed pages are being 
run in Collier's, Country Gentleman, 
Saturday Evening Post. Also, the back 


cover of Future (Junior Chamber of 


Commerce Magazine), and pages 
monthly in Aero Digest, Aviation, 
Popular Attation, Sportsman Pilot, 


Yankee Pilot, and a page every third 
month in Aw Trails, Western Flying 
and Rezista Aerea. 

Some 12,500,000 book matches, co- 
Op newspaper ads with dealers, and 
direct mail pieces are supplementary. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. in 
its radio program for Wings cigarettes 
(over 80 NBC stations) gives away a 
Piper Cub trainer plane every week, 
and this, too, helps publicize the com- 
pany. Production facilities have been 
more than doubled, and Piper is look- 
ing forward to piping times. 


THEY PAY OFF ON 


“BOX OFFICE” 


EVER hear of show-business making a survey to’ discover 


which star gets the most audience attention? Nix! ‘Props” 


are O.K. on the stage—but the only index show-business 

wants is: “HOW MANY PAY AT THE BOX OFFICE?” 
More key business men throughout America pay at the 

box office to read Nation’s Business (Admission $3.00 a 


year) than subscribe to the next two business magazines 


combined. 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


Reaches More Business for $1,600 a Page 


etn, 


312,786 business men 


. A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL: The big wheel represents 
who demonstrate their reader interest in 
Nation's Business with personal, folding-money subscriptions. The 


-little wheel stands for 35,434 subscriptions paid by membership 
dues in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 312,786+ 35,434 = 348,220, 
total net paid. For more advertising facts, address: Nation's Business, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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SIGNING TO SELL 


B. Shaker Top: MeCormick & Co., Baltimore, is intro- 
ducing Bee Brand Derris Powder insecticide for 
household use in a tin with a swivel top which offers a 
convenient sifter, a large spoon size opening and re- 
closure. Directions for use are printed on the label 
which follows the general Bee Brand family design. 


2. “Systematic Color”: Those, say Higgins Ink Co., 

Brooklyn, are just the words to describe its new 

color assortment. The 18 colors in the carton are placed 

in the same order in which they appear on the Higgins 

color card pasted to the inside of the carton cover. The 

container is made of a new’white embossed corrugated 
hoard developed by Hinde & Dauch. 


$B. Transparent Roll: Du Ponts transparent plastic, 


Lucite, is being used by Lumirol Co. N. Y., for 
typewriter rolls which provide improved visibility and 
convenience in cutting mimeographed stencils. Light from 
a six-watt fluorescent tube is transmitted by the Lucite, 
illuminating the stencil from beneath so that each letter, 

as cut, becomes visible. 


4. New & Old: “Realizing that appearance as well as 
utility is of great importance to the user.” General 
Electric Co., Sehenectady, has redesigned its ignitron 
tubes for resistance welder control. New tubes (right) 
have both inner and outer jackets of stainless steel. 


3. Novex: That is the name of a new 

combination projector and viewer 

manufactured by Novex Corp., Chicago. 

Molded of Bakelite by Molded Products 

Co., the Novex can be used to show 

X-Rays. glass slides or Kodachrome 
ready mounts. 


@. Duplicard: A new machine for post- 
card duplicating. the Duplicard was 

designed by William B. Petzold of Gen- 

eral Electrie’s plastics department for 

Pac Manufacturing Co. Housing of the 

unit is G-E’s Textolite. The machine 

boasts gravity feed, a production speed 
of a thousand cards a minute. 
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This symbol indicates what shoppers think of “Cellophane” cellulose film. 
These consumers (your customers) follow this guide because it helps them get 
their money’s worth. During 1941 the symbol will appear in 59 MILLION full- 
color advertisements. It will benefit every product packaged in “Cellophane.” 
a .. ccmnenenen 

WRAPPING!” 


’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
(according to a recent survey) a 


ees 


SELLOPH ANE” IS A TRADE-MARK OF E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC. , WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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DESIGNING TO SEL 


MALTEX Z~- New Kensington: Patriotic designs, such as the American Eagle ash tray 


Cereal Minute Man serving tray, are being introduced into Kensington, Ine’s 
- of aluminum alloy household and decorative items. The stalwart Minute 


eae says Kensington, * typifies the sturdy service this tray will render, defiant tov 


tarnish, duliness and staining.” 


%. Reverse Trade Mark: For many years the Duteh Girl trade-mark on 

Maltex cereal package faced right, centering attention on the awkard posi 
of the right hand which partially concealed the cereal bowl. The new pack 
by Arthur Allen Studios, N. Y., shown at the right, reverses the picture 
eliminates the difficulty. In addition, the heavy border around the trade 1 
has been removed, basic colors “warmed,” copy simplified and made more leg 


%. Electro-Pointer: Triple “E” Products Co.s new electric pencil sharpenq 
entirely automatie and adjustable for various diameters of pencils and 
fine or blunt points. Molded by Kurt-Kasch, Inc., of Durez plastic. 


1@. Glass for Vitamins: New containers for concentrated vitamin tablet 

Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit, are round glass jars in three sizes. 

tainers have large openings for easy removal of the capsules and lined, 9 

screw caps for sanitary closing. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, manufac 
the jars. 


Bi. Working Height: Shaw-Walker Co., after two years of testing, is lowd 

all of its desks to 29 inches—a height, the company claims, which inq 

greater comfort, lessens fatigue and increases efficiency. Constructed of steel 

plastic, the “New Low Desk,” as the product is called, retains the features ° 

company’s “organized desk” and may be equipped as desired with drawer 4 
for telephone, in-and-out trays, waste basket, files or card records. 
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Mothers can see these Baby’s 
Pal Products... yet know they 
are kept germ-free 


Neatly nestled in their individ- 
ual “‘showcases”’ of clear, rigid 
Vuepak, these brightly colored, 
soft-rubber teething necklaces 
and teethers look good enough 


to eat. But even more impor- 
tant, they look clean and pure 
enough to reassure the most 
germ-fearing mother. 

Both necklace and teether are 
star items in the Dr. Allen’s 
Baby’s Pal line of nursery needs, 
manufactured by Richard G, 
Krueger, Inc., of New York. 
Both depend for their success 
largely on “‘impulse’’ purchases 
induced by effective counter dis- 
play. And both, in the words 
of the Krueger Company, have 
won an ‘enthusiastic reception by 
the trade’’ and ‘greatly increased 
sales’’ since they recently appear- 

ed in these ingenious Vuepak 
containers. 


Possibly your products, too, 


ard po will win new enthusiasm from 
lew pack 
picture dealers and stepped-up sales 
trade ee from the countless thousands 
nore lest os & ‘ 
who buy on sight... if you trans- 

hesiem form your packages into ‘‘show- 
varpene| & 
ceils and cases” with clear, rigid Vuepak, 
astic. : , 
jastie For further information and 
a tablet names of capable Vuepak fab- 
— ricators, inquire MONSANTO 
ined, ‘ 
bens CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 

Division, Springfield, Massa- 

chusetts. District Offices: New 
rn 7 York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
nic s . ° 
of steel Birmingham, San Francisco, Los 
atures 0 Angeles, Montreal. 
drawer 4 A 

— Package designed by 

cords. MONSANTO PLASTICS Edward W. Beatty 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind Chicago. Fabricated 
by W.C Ritchie and 
Company, Chicago. 
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TRANSPARENT PACKAGING MATERIAL 
peace mane 
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Behind the Scenes 
Now boys. 


many 


says the sales manager at 
an annual convention, ‘we are going 
to have the biggest advertising campaign 


ever this year. And here's thé head of our 


advertising agency to tell us about it.” 
Then, likely as not, the salesmen doze or 
hdget through a recital of theme, media and 
technical terms that means little to them 

When Pacific National Advertising 


Agency, Seattle, was called on recently to 
explain the forthcoming advertising pro- 
gram to the salesmen of its client, National 
Grocery Co., it took a more intelligent ap- 
proach to the problem. Ten members of 
the agency staff, including President Wil- 
liam Horsley and Secretary H. O. Stone, 
turned out for the sales meeting and put on 
a dramatic skit to show the company’s 
eighty salesmen how the wheels go around 
in the building of an advertising campaign. 

Though 
libbed, the 


much of the dialogue was ad 
play in five written and 
directed by the agency, was based on notes 
taken by a stenographer during various ses 
sions of the campaign planning 

The first scene 
hce conference 


acts, 


was laid in a typical of- 
room in which the agency 
staff was informed of the general nature 
of the campaign and started digging into 
its elements In the scene the 
client's ad m and department 
joined in, discussing products and 
ng “talking points Next, the 

plans board developed methods by 
the products were to be enlivened 


Tell me hell you can drama 
a bottle,” was the opening line of dia- 
logue selected slogan and 
themes, layout and art treatment, 
turned the job over to the art, 
production departments 

By Scene IV 
ready to 


second 
naget head 
select 
agency s 


which 


how the 
tize 
lines COpy 
then 
copy and 
and visuals were 
the advertising manager 
for suggestions or changes. Then into the 
meeting came representatives of the two 
media to be used in the campaign, news 
papers and radio, to tell why their respec- 
tive media should be used and how they 
would help merchandise the products. As 


roughs 
show to 


a windup, Scene V_ reviewed the finished 
copy and comprehensive layouts for both 
advertisements and dealer miterial, and 
sent the account executive rushing off to 
get the client's final okey 

National Grocery salesmen row know 
why the 1941 campaign for the products 


the 
ad- 


sell is what it is. They 


they 
company feels, better able to carry the 


are, 


vertising story on to the dealers. 


Agency Notes 

Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton, 
and Ted Bates, Inc., New York, have been 
elected to membership in the American As- 


sociation of Advertising Agencies 


Two advertising agencies—N. J. New- 
man Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, and 
Frank R. Waxman, Inc., Newark, N. J.— 
have signed stipulations with the Federal 
Trade Commission agreeing to cease the 
dissemination of misleading advertising for 
medicinal products 


* * * 


Mary Knight, publicity director of Er- 
win, Wasey & Co.. New York, was 
crowned queen of the Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America last month when the 
organization met in Memphis for its annual 
convention. 


* * * 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has is- 
sued its 1941 Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals 


Of twelve medals won by seven agencies 
in the annual advertising awards competi- 
tion sponsored by Advertising & Selling, 
four went to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, three to Young & Rubicam, and 
one each to N. W. Ayer & Son, Campbell- 
Ewald, Lord & Thomas, McCann-Erickson 
and Needham, Louis & Brorby. 


+ 


The New York office of Ward Wheelock 
Co. has increased office space, leasing the 
remaining half of the twenty-sixth floor of 
the Mad:son Avenue building in which it 
is located 


With the resignation of W. A. Cather 
trom Babcock & ilcox Co. to join Eugene 


Michel & Staff, New York agency, the 
frm name of the latter becomes Michel- 
Cather, Inc 
* * 
» 
People 
John Ward, for the past two years an 


account executive with Lake-Spiro-Shurman, 
Inc., Memphis, has been named director of 
creative work 


NOW 780 KC 


LOS ANGELES 


> K E Cc A EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC. 


5000 WATTS DAY CP 5000 WATTS NIGHT 


NBC 


Joseph Gering, former assistant to Lester 
Beale, advertising designer, and art director 
of Fashion magazine, has joined the art 
staff of the Philadelphia office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 

Julian Pollock Co., 
announced the appointment of Frank F. 
Wieder as an account executive. For 15 
years Mr. Wieder served as sales and ad- 
vertising manager and vice-president jn 
charge of sales of A. B. Kirschbaum Co, 
Philadelphia clothing manufacturers. Al. 
bert J. Caplan, for eight years publisher of 


Philadelphia, has 


several county newspapers in New Jersey, 
has joined the same agency in an executive 
capacity. 

Vernon Churchill, Pacific Northwest 4 


manager for McCann-Erickson, Inc., Seat. 
tle, has been appointed associate manager 
of the Minneapolis office of the agency. 
He will take up his new post April 1 when 
the Hutchinson Advertising Agency be. 
comes the Minneapolis office of McCann- 
Erickson with Merril] Hutchinson as vice. 
president in charge of operations. Mr. 
Churchill will be replaced in Seattle by 
Ralph Calkins. 


John C. Cornelius 
. BBDO's west- 


ern manager, 


John C. Cornelius, vice-president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, has been 
placed in charge of the agency's Chicago, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco and Hollywood 


offices. 


Account Appointments 

To: Schipper Associates, Detroit, Sun 
son Aircraft, division of Vultee Aircraft, 
inc. Carter-Thompson, Philadelphia, 
Minot Food Packers, Inc., canners of cran- 
berry sauce and other food specialties. . -. 
Lynn Baker, N. Y., Coast Fishing Co., to 
handle the advertising of Puss ‘n Boots pre- 
pared cat food. Oakleigh R. French, 
St. Louis, Lewin-Mathes Co., copper tubing 

To: Geare-Marston, Philadelphia, “Don 
Q” Puerto Rican rum, distributed in the 
U. S. by Schieffelin & Co. . . . Federal Aé- 
vertising, N. Y., National Biscuit Co.s 
Cubs, whole wheat cereal . Batten, Bar- 
ton. Durstine & Osborn, Minneapolis of 
fice, Northern Pacific Railway 

To: Maxon, Detroit, Gooderham & 
Worts, Ltd... . J. Hayden Twtss, N. , 
John Powell & Co., insecticides; Phosphate 
Mining Co.; Petro-Chem Development 


~ » vil 
Corp., refinery equipment; and Gilman B 
Smith Co., department store notions 


H. B. LeQuatte, N. Y., Baker Importing 
Co. to direct the advertising of the com- 
pany’s new Barrington Hall instantly 
soluble coffee. 


To: Beaumont, Heller & Speriing, Read- 


ing, Pa., Orr & Sembower, Inc. makers of 
steam boilers, and Interstate Chemica! 
Manufacturing Co., makers otf hemucals 
and insecticides Erwin, Wasey, Gh 


cago office, Freeman Shoe Corp., an acco’ 


held by the agency for four years prior * 


June, 1940... . Hoffman & York Milwau 
kee, L. J. Mueller Furnace Co _ Aarian 
Bauer, Philadelphia, Adrian Frocks, Inc 

Brown & Thomas, N. Y., sales A 


filiates, distributors of Zotos, Ineccto, 
inello, and other beauty preparations 
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CONVENTION PLANNERS: (Left to right) 


Research department, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce: Harry C. Anderson, general 
sales manager, Globe-Wernicke Co.; Harold Cummings, vice-president, Minnesota | 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Ralph Hess, of the Ralph H. Jones Advertising Agency, Mr. M. J. Hughes, Vice- 
met last fortnight to make plans for the 1941 convention of the National Federation free pe 


| 
of Sales Executives, to be held in Cincinnati, June 12-14. Mr. Hess is general chair- : 
man of the convention. Questionnaires have been sent to all clubs, regional directors Pennsylvania, New York, | 
and officers of NFSE asking for suggestions for the three-day program. March 7 to 20, and will 

P . promptly respond to your ; 
Organization News © Bes | 


Los Angeles Club to Sponsor 
Pacific Coast Conference 

The Los Angeles Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation is making plans for the attendance 
of about 500 sales managers from all sec- 
tions of the Far West at the 1941 Pacific 
Coast Conference of Sales Executives. This, 
the second annual conference, will be held 
under the sponsorship of the Los Angeles 
Club at the Ambassador Hotel, that city, 
April 4 and 5. 

Among the sixteen nationally known 
business leaders scheduled to address the 
conterence are Dr. George Gallup, director 
ot the American Institute of Public Opin- 
on; Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity; Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
ot the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives; Neil Petree, presi- 
lent of Barker Bros.., Los Angeles ; and 
R. B. Keator, general manager of the west- 
ern division of Kraft Cheese Co., San 
Francisco. Howard S. McKay is general 
chairman of the conference. 

Plans call for morning and afternoon 
sessions, two luncheon meetings, and a con- 
cluding banquet for the discussion of topics 
pertaining to the following chief aims of 
the conference: “Increasing the efficiency 
of sales direction and salesmanship by an 
intensive study of the best methods of se- 
lecting, training and directing men: suc- 
essfully meeting quickly changing selling 
conditions by a sound interpretation of 
what today’s and tomorrow's markets will 
lemand in view of the problems at home 
ind abroad: and perpetuating the Ameri- 
in system of free enterprise under which 
‘dies Management alone can prevail.” 


National 


The Advertising Federation of America 


announced last fortnight that it had com 
rag plans to launch a nation-wide cam 
algn to trate the educational and 
rm oF ivertising The campaign 

uid be sponsored by advertising clubs 
roughout t untry, and would call for 
ie use apers, radio, business pub- 


direct mail It is 


*acific Coast 
Selling Agents 


An experienced sales person- 


nel with complete distributing | 
and office service maintaining | 
the individuality of each man- | 
ufacturer’s selling campaign. 
We can assume all credits, dis- | 


counting saies monthly. 


We cover the 11 Western States 
and Hawaii;and for many years 
have served the manufacturers 
of such products as Ingersoll 
Watches, Gem Razors and 


Burnett Reed, manager of the Industrial | Blades, Sparton Radios, and 


Ace Hard-Rubber Combs. 


President, will be at Hotel 


) ; THE | 
also planned to reach individual and special | 
groups through speakers committees and | GEO. H. EBERHARD 


by organizing forum discussions and special | 


consumer day programs | COMPANY 


( Incorporated 1891) 


Columbus | 290 First Street, San Francisco | 
Al Sutphin, president of Braden-Sutphin ! 751 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 

Ink Co., Cleveland, addressed the Adver- 

tising Club of the Columbus (O.) Chamber | | 


of Commerce, at its luncheon meeting Feb- | 
ruary 21 on “The Art of Showmanship | 
in Advertising 


How to Solve Pricing Problems 
and Conserve Profits 


No matter how intense price competition, no matter 
what the product or market, executives and sales 
managers can use this working manual to show 
salesmen, distributors and dealers the vital profit 
relations between price and volume. 


"A Startling Contribution" 
SCIENTIFIC PRICE MANAGEMENT |! 


By Allen W. Rucker, President, The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, 

Management Counsel; 934” x 1214”; 31 pp., 6 two-color Master 
Volume-Caleulator Charts. 
For those who have pricing decisions to make this is a practical working manual. 
Fifteen different types of pricing problems taken from actual case studies by the 
author’s firm give the user a guide to profit and volume management. Case studies 
| range from volume needed to offset simple price-cuts to problems involving advertising 
| allowances, freight allowances, sales bonuses, problems in “trading-up” dealers, price- 
| lining, added volume needed to justify promotion of lower-priced lines, “deals” and 
merchandise premiums. 


‘4 means to determine volume increases under every possible condition without any 
computation.” THE ANNALIST 

“4 direct, realistic approach.’ THE RETAIL EXECUTIVE 

‘““Weets an unfilled need that touches every type of business.” NEIL H. BORDEN, 
HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE — SEND COUPON TODAY 


The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me postpaid Allen W. Rueke SCIENTIFIC PRICE MANAGEMENT I for 5 days’ examination 


In 5 days I wi ey 500 book 


} (Sent on approval in U. 8. only) SM 3-1-41 


What New York Buys 


‘The New York Market 
inventory,’ conducted by the New York 
World-Telegram continuously since last 
March in 200 stores in 14 counties of the 
metropolitan area, will be extended soon 
to other Scripps-Howard cities 

Other newspapers also may employ this 
copyrighted procedure 

[he purpose of the work, initiated and 
supervised by Vernon Brooks, national ad 
vertising manager of the World-Telegram, 
is to show, month after month, what New 
Yorkers buy and which media or combina- 
tions of media, point-of-sale promotion and 
advertising devices prove most consistently 
ftective 

Currently applied to some 600 grocery 
items, the technique later will be extended 
to other important product groups 

The World-Telegram is not prepared to 
release for publication the sales trends of 
individual brands, but it can show adver- 
already Jow it pays to advertise in 
this market 

The purpose, said Mr. Brooks, is simply 
to answer the question: ‘What balance of 
investment, in combinations of advertising 
media, is most effective in producing con- 
sumer purchases?” 

Monthly consumer 
were eliminated as a 
the question 


Merchandise 


tisers 


purchase records 
means of answering 
because of the expense in 
volved in obtaining an adequate and rep- 
resentative panel from the millions of fam 
ilies in this area A_ proposed monthly 
jobber inventory also was eliminated be- 
cause of the time lag between jobber sales 
to retailer and consumer purchase at the 
stores 


Tests Prove Sample Adequate 


The store merchandise inventory plan, 
thoroughly tested, he explained, has been 
found to be both economical and accurate. 

Started in September, 1939, with a 
panel of 50 stores distributed over 14 
counties in the New York metropolitan 
area which lie wholly within the ‘50-mile 
radius,’ the size of the panel was in- 
creased by 50 stores every other month. 
At 250 stores it was found that there was 
no greater accuracy than at 200 stores. Two 
hundred therefore were taken as_ the 
“standard,” with ten other stores also con- 
tinuously inventoried to replace any which 
might drop out 

The 14 counties chosen were the five 
boroughs (counties) which comprise New 
York City; Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk and 
Westchester in New York State, outside 


the city; Bergen, Hudson, Passaic and 
Union in New Jersey, and Fairfield in 
southwestern Connecticut. Essex County, 
N. J., was not included. Essex contains 


Newark, the 16th largest city market in 
the country 

Exclusive of Essex it was found that 
these 14 of the 26 counties wholly or 


partly within the 50-mile radius account 
for about 90% of total grocery volume of 
this area. The number of stores chosen in 
each county was proportionate to that 
county's share of the area’s total retail gro- 


738] 


cery dollar volume. The number for each 
county was then divided by communities 
in proportion to the total number of gro- 
cery outlets. In New York City, the stores 
also were chosen in proportion to ‘A,’ 

B’ and “C” neighborhoods. Super-mar- 
kets and smaller chains, as well as inde- 
pendents, were included in each com- 
munity. 

The work is directed by Wayne Mooney, 
formerly on the staff of New York Uni- 
vers ty, and is done by 11 young men. In 
addition to reporting regularly the number 
of units of each brand and type of prod- 
uct purchased by consumers, the men note 
these 10 factors 

Merchandise in sight, in touch; mer- 
chandise in sight, out of touch; merchan- 
dise out of sight, out of touch; window 
display; counter-floor display; circulars; 
store's Own newspaper advertising; special 
price; combination deals; premium or gift 
offers 

“Point-of-Purchase Pressure” 

“Point-of-purchase pressure’ is thus 
weighed into the reckoning for each prod- 
uct, along with data on efforts of indi- 
vidual grocery product advertisers in news- 
papers, magazines and radio, as reported 
by Media Records and Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau. 

Total amount of money spent is allo- 
cated in proportion to the coverage of the 
media in the 14 counties. For news- 
papers and magazines, advertising expendi- 
tures are computed on the ratio of the 14- 
county circulation to the total circulation. 
For radio, the percentage of radio receivers 
in the 14 counties is used against the total 
number of sets claimed by each station in 
the market. 

To develop a “true trend’’ throughout 


used 


the year, 12 equal 26-day “months” were 
established. 

The inventory director checks one out 
of ten stores of each field man _ each 
month.” 


Original inventory work sheets are sent 
weekly to the Recording and Statistical Bu- 
reau where they are tabulated mechanically. 

Each store owner or manager cooperat- 
ing is paid $2 a month. He also receives, 
free, a metal strong box for inventories on 
delivered merchandise, a copy of his own 
inventory and the market-wide composite 
for his guidance. 

The World-Telegram does not claim that 
the Merchandise Inventory represents an 
accurate picture of fotal consumption of 
these products in the 14 counties. Many 
of them are sold in part through non- 
grocery outlets 

The newspaper is prepared, however, as 
the result of the first year’s full operation 
of this continuing study to show: 

1. The rise and fall of home consumer 
purchases of each commodity on a month- 
to-month basis. 

2. The relation of these fluctuations to 
advertising expenditures and _ point-of-pur- 
chase promotion 

3. A comparison of the results of one 
commodity effort against another. 

Extension’ of the Merchandise Inventory 


program to other Scripps-Howard Cities 
will be directed by Don Patterson, directo; 
of national advertising for this group of 
newspapers. As other newspapers through. 
out the country introduce this program, 
along identical lines, Mr. Brooks pointed 
out, a national continuing study of mer. 
chandise movements will be created to aid 
advertisers and to stimulate more effective 
advertising. 


Radio News 

By mid-February, 34 construction per. 
mits for frequency modulation stations had 
been granted by the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission, and 56 applications 
awaited official action. Eleven of the 34 
granted are in New York State, of which 
seven are in New York City. Illinois has 
five—all in Chicago—and Pennsylvania five 
—three in Philadelphia, two in Pittsburgh. 
The others are scattered. Connecticut, In. 
diana, Michigan have two each, and there 
is one each in California, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, Utah and 
Wisconsin. New York State, with 13, al- 
so leads in applications pending—followed 
by Michigan, six; California and Massa. 
chusetts, five each, and Missouri, four. 

* * % 

SM erred February 1 in saying that ap- 
plications for commercial FM_ transmitters 
had been granted to Muzak Corp. and 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong, both of New 
York. These applications, at this writing, 
are still pending. 


WXYZ, Detroit, runs a campaign in 
daily and weekly newspapers in its are 
and in business papers to announce in- 


crease in its power, day and night, to 5,00 
watts. A new rate card has been intro- 
duced, dated March 1 WING, Day- 
ton, is now operating, day and night, on 
5,000 watts. . Full-time power of 
WGAN, Portland, Maine, also has been 
boosted to 5,000. Power of KROD, 
El Paso, is now 1,000 watts day and 500 
watts night. 
* * * 

WITH, Baltimore, will be introduced by 
the Maryland Broadcasting Co. March 
Tom Tinsley, Jr., is president of the cot- 
poration and manager of the station. Both 
ASCAP and BMI music will be featured 


oK x * 


WTRY, Troy, will replace WABY as the 
New York State capital outlet of the NBC 
Blue network on March 16. . . . KVOD, 
Denver, has appointed Weed & Co. m: 
tional sales representatives. WOQXR, 
New York, has issued a map showing 1t 
coverage of that market 


* * * 


Clear Channel Broadcasting Service has 
been formed, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, by independently-owned radio st® 
tions, to ‘familiarize American radio lis 
teners with the importance of preserving 
clear channel broadcasting,” not only 4s 4 
domestic service but in line with the North 
American regional broadcasting agreement, 
which goes into effect March 29. Edwin 
W. Craig, Nashville, is chairman of the 
committee in charge and Victor Sholis § 
head of the Washington office. Clear chat 
nel stations are those broadcasting with ? 
power of 50,000 watts on a wave length 
not shared by any other station at night 

x * * 
and busi- 
NBC 


Jesse Thompson, advertising 


ness paper writer, has joined the 
Blue network promotion department e 
New York. National Association 0 


Broadcasters has issued a _ booklet w 
“Radio's Contribution to American Democ 
racy: 1920-1940.” 
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167,408,166 


DID YOU GET WHAT YOU WANTED? 


That string of figures represents what adver- 
tisers spent for space alone in farm publica- 
tions during 1940*. When the figures for 
1941 are in they'll probably be as big—or big- 
ger. Some of 1941's expenditures will turn 
into sound investment. Others will have to 
be written off as speculations that turned 
into duds. 

You can do a sounder job of selling in 
magazines if your advertising program is 
Ross Federal tested. By knowing what kind 
of advertising, where placed, and when, 
will bring maximum returns, by knowing the 
facts, prejudices, preferences that make up 
the buying habits of people who are or should 


be your best prospects, you can get rid of the 


bugbear of hit or miss spending and make 
magazine advertising really work for you. 

Ross Federal Research personal interview 
surveys, drawn right from the heart of the 
market, anywhere in the country, report to 
you the consumer's real reaction to your 
product, your advertising, your company. 
A Ross Federal readership study gives you 
the impartial media information you've been 
wanting. 

To find out how effectively your magazine 
advertising is turning lookers into buyers, 
for the facts you need to protect your invest- 
ment in magazine advertising, let a Ross 
Federal man help you plan a complete study 


of your magazine advertising program. 


“As reported by Printers’ Ink Weekly and Publishers’ Information Bureau. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


gt CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 


Boston New Haven Albany Buffalo Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


busi- Cincinnati Washington Charlotte Memphis Atlanta New Orleans Detroit 
NBC Chicago Milwaukee Minneapolis Des Moines Kansas City _ Indianapolis 
t 7 Omaha St. Louis Dallas Oklahoma City Los Angeles San Francisco 
yn ol Portland Seattle Salt Lake City Denver 
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Less Guess 
ON MAN POWER 


NEW 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


KNOW the potentialities of each in- 
dividual before you hire or promote 


him. Also learn how you can use 
Ability and Aptitude Testing to 
measure your present organization 


. . find areas of strength and weak- 


ness ... establish certain standards. 


READ this booklet for the latest in- 


formation on the subject . 
list of actual 


inter- 
esting case histories... 
users. Free to responsible executives 


upon letterhead request. 


THE PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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e Noted as the residence 
of celebrated personages 
and the scene of interna- 
tionally important events e 
Convenient to all Govern- 
ment Departments and other 
points of interest in the 
Nation’s Capital e World- 
famous food e Exclusive 
Men's Bar e Coffee Shop 
e Gay Cocktail Lounge 
* 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 


we 


ahr D. C 
R L. Pollio 


Manager 


J. O. Maland, Des Moines, has been 
elected president and Woody Woods, also 
Des Moines, named vice-president and man- 


ager of WHO Radio Enterprises, Inc 
* * * 
WOR, Newark, recognized its 19th an- 


niversary February 22. 


David Garland sue- 
George Dun- 


WEEL. 


ceeds 
ham at 


David S. Garland 
sales promotion 
lumbia 
George 
network 


has appointed 
WEEI, Co- 
station in Boston. He succeeds 
R. Dunham, Jr., who has joined the 


promotion staff in New York, 


been 


manager of 


handling promotion for Columbia owned 
and operated stations 
Magazine News 

To show “how great editors and re- 
porters inspire and clarify a nation’s think- 
ing,’ Collier's has launched its largest ad- 


vertising campaign. The first ad appeared 


in seven-column space in the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, Chicago Tri- 
bune, Philadelphia Bulletin, Detroit Free 
Press, Los Angeles Time Boston Herald- 
Traveler, and San Francisco Chronicle, and 
in a full page in Newsweek, through Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc. The first insertion told 


of the work of Reporter Quentin Reynolds 


in England. The series will run two or 
three times a month. 
* * ¥ 
The Saturday Evening Post established 


some records in February with a group of 
insertions in drug, grocery and automctive 
trade papers, ranging in size from 16 to 24 
pages. Each page carried several brief sto- 
ries of individual advertisers in that field 
using the Post this year Each insertion 
ended with the statement that, “as usual,” 
this year, a lot of important drug (or 
grocery or automotive) manufacturers will 
advertise in the Post, ‘the magazine that 
year after year more drug product 
(or grocery or automotive) advertising than 


Carrics 


any other weekly 

Fawcett Publications report enthusiastic 
response from distributors to the raising of 
the price of the “new and enlarged” Life 
Story from 10 to 25 cents The Read- 
ers Digest is testing transcribed announce- 
ments over six stations, to add to its circle 
of 4,100,000 readers McCall's tells 
advertisers that its research won medals in 
the annual advertising awards sponsored by 
Advertising € ree, in both 1939 and 
1940 True Story ties in with the cur- 
rent public interest in H.R. 1776 (the 
Lease-Lend” Bill) in a folder announc- 


ing that its linage gain in April over April, 


1940, was exactly 1776 Fawcett 
Women's Group has record linage for 
April Screenland and Silver Screen 
also report all-time-high linage for this is- 
suc 

Net profit of Time, Inc., for 1940 was 
about $3,170,000 after estimated income 
and excess profits taxes, as against $3,206,- 
751 for 1939. Before these taxes, the net 
profit was about $5,850,000, as against $3.,- 
893,582 for 1939. In other words, Time, 


Inc.’s taxes nearly quadrupled this year 
* * * 


Read Publishing Co., 123 Fulton Street 
New York, introduces Read, “The Book 
World Magazine,” March 1, a give-away’ jg 
major libraries and book stores throughout 
the country, containing stories, articles and 
poems by prominent writers and short re 
views of current books. John Singer js 
publisher and advertising manager: Boris 
Todrin, editor. Read will appear monthly. 
Circulation guarantee is 25,000 

oS x * 

Hearst Magazines have opened West 

Coast office at 1709 West Eighth Street 


Los Angeles, with Francis Mygatt in charge 

Park Benjamin, formerly eastern ad. 
vertising manager of Town & Country, has 
joined the eastern sales staff of Cosmopolj. 
tan. Eugene F. Cullen, from Loren. 
zen & Thomson, newspaper representatives, 
has joined the advertising staff of Smart 


New York. . . . S. C. Warden, Chicago, 
now handles mid-western advertising for 


Everywoman’s, and John H. O'Toole has 
joined the advertising department in New 
York. Robert R. Endicott becomes 
editor of Family Circle. WHarry Evans, vice. 
president, is now editorial director 
x * x 

Household Magazine has found in 1 

study of a representative group of its sub 


scribers that 45% of those interviewed 
travel from 30 to 150 miles from home 
town to nearest large city to trade, and 


that 4% go 150 miles or more. Seventy 
two per cent said that the population of 
the nearest larger city exceeded that of the 
home town by 25,000 or more. Women's 
clothing proved the strongest magnet, fol 
lowed by dress shoes, men’s suits, rugs and 
floor coverings, furniture and kitchen equip 
ment. 
* * &* 

George Hecht decided to do something 
about the rash of kiddies’ comic (and 
crime) magazines, by publishing Te 
Comics, a bi-monthly. ‘Similar only @ 
format’ to the others, it deals with “& 
citing events of past and present history.” 


The first issue carries a 17-page life of 
Winston Churchill; a picture story n 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, and _ picture 


sequences on Simon Bolivar, South Amet- 
ican hero, the conquest of yellow fever it 


Cuba, etc. Mickey Rooney, Shirley Tem 
ple and others serve as “junior advisots 
to David T. Marke, editor. Allison R 


Leininger, advertising manager of Parent 
has the same position with True Comitt 
Circulation guarantee is 200,000. 


Outdoor News 


Outdoor Advertising Association 
America is contributing space on 15,000 24 
sheet poster boards in its fifth annual ¢ 
operative campaign with National Assoc 
tion of Manufacturers. NAM provides i 
paper. The current poster, showing Lact 
Sam replacing his tall hat with a workman’ 
cap, carries the legend, “Defend Americi? 
Freedom—lIt’s Everybody’s Job.’ It ¥# 
appear on panels in every town of 2,5 
and more population. Business Wee 
reproduced the poster on the cover of 
February 15 


issue. 
* * # 

A. R. McCandlish, president of ™ 

Candlish Lithograph Corp., Philadelphi# 


has announced details of the McCandlis 


awards for 1941. Prizes totaling $1,0 
and ranging from $500 to $50, will ik 
given artists for best poster sketches ! 
these products: Duz soap, Ford V8 @ 
Heinz tomato ketchup or Hires root be 
* * « 

National Outdoor Advertising Butt 

has reelected all officers and directo 


Henry T. Ewald of Campbell-Ewald ©. 
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chairman of the board and F. T. Hopkins, 


president and general manager. 


Newspaper News 


Newspaper advertising news tor January 
vas good. Total linage in dailies of 52 
ities, said Media Records, was 5.8% more 
than in January, 1940. Automotive, which 
had consistently led the major classifica- 
tions in giins throughout 1940, dropped 
hack 5% in January, but other major 
groups all showed gains: Retail, 5.8; gen- 
ral. 0.9: financial, 0.8, and classified, 11.9, 
Total display linage was up 4.1 

After an absence of several years, 
Sweeney’ has returned to promotion of 
the New York Neu When the News be- 
gan to advise advertisers to “Tell It to 
Sweenev, in 1922, the paper was, as the 
News says, “scarcely out of swaddling 
clothes The Daily News had 500,000, 
the Sunday News less than 400,000 circu- 
1ation Today, the Daily News has more 
than 1,900,000, the Sunday News more 


than 3,600,000 Advertising volume has 


grown in this period from 3,300,000 to 
9 400,000 lines. 


Oklahoma Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
City, has made three executive changes. 
Ralph Miller, for 15 years advertising man- 
ager of the Farmer-Stockman, and for the 
ast year manager of Basic Newspaper 
Group, which is being dissolved, becomes 
commercial manager of Station WKY 


Ralph Miller Dewev Neal 


Dewey Neal becomes advertising manager 
t the Furmes-Stockman, and Robert Chap- 
nan, for three years commercial manager 
t WKY, returns to the national adver- 
f the Oklahoman and 


n y }} , 

in Francisco Cull-Bulletin reproduces 
time mining “claim notice’ on a 
ard, in a mailing piece to advertisers, to 


emphasize its linc, “The Nugget Paper in 
a Golden Market 


Advertising has an 
t its annual dinner, a feature of 
whe n of the American Newspaper 
ublishers Association, will be held at the 
\ ald rt-Astori hotel, New York, on 
April 24. Kenneth C Hogate, Wall Street 
Journal hairman of the dinner com- 


mitt 


The Bureau of 


~C€ 


ay Co., newspaper represen 
pened a Cleveland office, at 
Boulevard, with Malcolm 
ae The San Diego 
nail 5 ‘ a> Sun, represented na- 
, 4 st-Holliday, have begun a 


Mpaign % juaint 


West-Hollid 
tat.ve » NAVE 
L4+1¢ Midland 


\ t 


s 


I 
In 


: advertisers and ad- 
Using Tent with 
1% agents with the potentialities of 


San Dieg f rket 


Toate ts nnis, formerly in charge of 
Jour me aave ing with the New York 

“ONG f | 1 ry a) 
has joined the Wall 


Street Journal, where he will specialize in 
insurance advertising. 


N. E. Brown, Columbia, S. C., Record, 
has been elected president of the Carolina 
Advertising Executives Association for 
1941. Other new officers are Roy Phillips, 
Asheville, N. C., Citizen-Times, and A. L. 
Brandon, Rocky Mount, N. C., Evening 
Telegram, vice-presidents, and Rex Free 
man, Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal and 
Sentinel, secretary-treasurer. 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Business Paper News 

Modern Industry, New York, made its 
bow in February, with a 64-page issue, pic- 
ture-magazine size, and largely pictorial 
content, to 50,000 executives in 431,500 
manufacturing plants Stockholders  in- 
clude Calvin W. Verity, American Rolling 
Mills Co.; Chester H. Lehman, Blaw- 
Knox Co.; Fortune Peter Ryan, Royal 
Typewriter Co. Eldridge Haynes is pub- 
lisher. 

¥ 

Among business papers which hit. all- 
time advertising records in February were 
Grocer-Graphic and Progressive Grocer. 

. Motor carried its largest volume since 
June, 1930... . Minine & Metallurgy, New 
York, introduced new typography, layout 
and paper, reports a 33% gain in adver- 
tising revenue for February. 


Remus Harris, formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Piggly Wiggly 
Corp., Atlanta, has become managing edi 
tor of Progressive Grocer Carl ‘. 
Harrington is now assistant editor of Mz/] 
& Factor) Noel C. Breault, recently 
advertising manager of Advertising & Sell- 
ing, joins the sales staff of Printers’ Ink 

i Sa * 


Mill & Factory, Liquor Store & Dz 
penser and Purchasing, New York, and the 
Wooden Barrel, St. Louis, are now mem- 
bers of National Business Papers Associa- 
tion Other new members are Chemis 
cal Equipment Preview, Food Equipment 
Preview, Golfdom, Petroleum Marketer 
and Wood Products, all of Chicago, and 
the Pottery and Glass Salesman, New York 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING - 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED + ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LARGE CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY DESIRES TO INTER- 
VIEW EXPERIENCED SALES 
EXECUTIVE, with acknowl- 
edged record for producing 
results. Preferably one who 
feels able to adapt and apply 
modern methods used in sell- 
ing consumer goods to the 
selling of chemical raw ma- 
terials to industry. Preferably 
one not younger than 35 nor 
over 45. Box 769, Sales Man- 
agement, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


Get them from yeur 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenve 


Unequalled Designing 
and Engineering Facili- 


ties at Your Command. 


4 
REGINA 
CALGARY 


EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


HOLYOKE 
MASS. 


has had top ranking among all 
cities of Massachusetts, nine 
times running and 8 times run- 
ning has been the top city of all 
New England according to Sales 
Management High-Spot city 


ratings. 


High-Spot City 


Evidence of this kind proves to 
advertisers that the 
TRANSCRIPT-TELEGRAM offers 


unusual advertising opportunities 


national 


for immediate profit. 


National advertisers have recog- 
nized this situation by placing 
more advertising in the Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram in the past 
year than they have used in this 


market for years. 


There are new recent industrial 
developments that will expand 
this market even more over its 
own past record of purchasing 


ability. 


Invite us to tell you what we can 


do to help you sell here. 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE MASS. 


Every month SALES MANAGEMENT _ City change to the expected national 
in an Income-Sales index, charts the change. 
business progress of 206 large cities. Sales and advertising executives 
The ones shown in the following 
columns are those where, in the calen- 
dar month following, retail and indus- 
trial sales should show the greatest 
increases. Two index figures are given. 
The first measures the city's expected 
change in dollar volume of business 
as compared with the same month last 
year, while the second one relates that 


need to know that business next month 
in City A has an index of 105 or an 
expected gain of 5%—but they need 
to know more than that. If a campaign 
in City A brings an increase of 5% 
when the nation as a whole is up 9%, 
it means that City A is below par (if 
the national over-all increase ts con- 
sidered as par). 
Suggested uses for this index: 

a. A guide for your branch and district managers. 

b. Revising sales quotas. 

c. Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. 

d. Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 

e. Checking actual performance against potentials. 


} } > l _- ’ 247 ; 4 >» 47°41 ¢ + than 
As a special service this magazine will mail, ten days in advance of publication, 


1 mimeographed list giving the forward ratings of all 206 ctties. The price t 
$1.00 a year. 


Preferred Cities-of-the-Month 


The following cities are ones where the expected Income-Sales change for 
April vs. same period last year—should be a gain of 15% or more. The citys 
dollar volume of business in April last year equals 100. 

Among the cities to have made noteworthy gains in their Income-Sales indexes 
during the past month are New Bedford (an extraordinary gain), Columbus 
Ga., Columbia, S. C., and San Diego, El Paso, Charlotte, Jacksonville, Passaic 
and Bridgeport. So widespread is the upturn in business that as of today 93% 
of the cities which SALES MANAGEMENT studies each month clearly point t 
April business which will equal or exceed last year’s figures. . 


Columbus, Ga 134 Rockford 
New Bedford 130 Dayton 
Portsmouth, Va 130 Tacoma 
Columbia, S. ¢ 129 Sheboygan 


S 2.) ? ; é 
an Dieg 126 Wilmington 


South Bend 125 
sinals 125 Hammond, Ind 


El Paso 125 Fargo 
Charlotte 124 Chester, Pa. 
Norfolk Greenville, S. C 
Asheville Seattle 
Jacksonville Stamford 

Miami Peoria 

Tampa Flint 

Reno Springheld, Mo 
Newport News Canton 

Passaic Cleveland 
Warren, Ohio Erie 

Pittsburgh Roanoke 

Spokane Birmingham 
Hartford Wichita 
Bridgeport Baltimore 
Mobile ‘ Holyoke 

Little Rock Jackson, M:ch 
East St. Louis Toled 

Rock Island-Moline Wichita Fal 
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iash., No. Dak., Mass., 
d, Pa., Ky., La., Calif. 


Ee % Baan. ua 
NAVIGATING OUTFIT 
R. |, Pa., Ohio, N. J., 
Calif, Mass., N. Y. 


FE SAVING EQUIPMENT 


N. J., Mass., Del., 
Calif., N. Y., Pa. 


Re ae 
UMBER, CORK, RUBBER 
k., Fla., Idaho, Ind., La., 
C., Ore., Texas, Wash. 
eR 

PAINT & INT. DECOR. 
S.C, W. Va., Ky., La., 


10a! Big. So. Dak., Texas, Wyo. 
ives eee a 
onth & RETERE 


yr an |ca., N. J, lowa, N. Y,, 
N. C., Ore., Wash. 
Daign Meee. | 

5% I MET. FIX. FIT. VALVES 
olo., Conn., Ill, Mass., 


MACHINERY 
riz., Tenn., Maine, Miss., 


ways, it signals the completion of a joint enterprise 
hy all 48 states working together. No wonder, then, 
that the placements of defense contracts to specific 
areas are misleading 


guides! 


Obviously, the big 
on through subcontract after subcontract, from yard 
to factory, from factory to mill, through all 48 states. 


Advertising, therefore, planned to take advantage 
of all the opportunities created by defense spending, 
must cover all areas. 


1, Mich., Ohio, Pa., Vt. 


H., Del., Kans., Mo., Ill. 


No single shipyard or even state ever built a battleship! 


Instead, every time a battle wagon slips down the 


defense contracts spread on and 


Magazines penetrate all areas — moreover, according 
to the big Life and True Story studies some magazines 
pass along among the kinds of families for whom 


‘ia 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Indiana, Michigan, 
New York, Rhode Island 


FIRE PRE., INT. COMM, 


Calif., Mass., 
N. J., Conn., N. Y. 


BRASS, LEAD, ZINC 


Miss., Nev., Mont., N. C., 
N. Mex., Utah, Okla., Nebr. 


HARDWARE & TOOLS 


lll., Vt., Mass., Pa., 
Mich., N. Y., Conn. 


BED LINEN & DRAPES 


Va., Ala., Ark., Ga., Minn., 
So. Dak., Tenn., Utah, La. 


INSULATION, DECK, TILE 


Calif., Ariz., Ga., lowa, Md., 
Kans., Mass., No. Dak., Vt. 


GALLEY, PANTRY OUTFIT 


Conn., Del., Kans., Nev., Ky., 
N. Y., Ohio, Okla., N. H. 
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IRON, STEEL STRUCTURE 


Ala., Calif., Del., Md., Wyg., 
Minn., Ohio, Pa., Wis., Va. 
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they’re edited, to a volume of 3 and 4 times their 
original circulation! 

That’s why as few as five big, divergently edited 
magazines can cover as much as 34s of the market for 
each and every product! (The chances are that we 
when taken literally as market have the 5 magazine coverage pattern for your product 
on file. ) 

Naturally True Story is invariably included among 
the 5, for it bulks in a different kind of market from 
white collar magazines and has the highest pass-along 
of all. True Story’s market is the Wage Earner Market 
— the workers who get 69¢ of every defense dollar. 

True Story’s new presentation is called “Business and 
the Vanguard”. If you have not seen this simple, basic, 
guide to Advertising’s problem of parallelling defense 
expenditures — WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE any of the offi- 
ces of TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, 


True Story, edited for Wage Earners, the families who get 69¢ 


Sie 


of each defense dollar— wherever it’s spent. 
Tes “ va — 
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TRADE WINDS 


Keep New Bedford up front 


Ce 
~ in New England 
nd , . 
in America 


‘Sales Management’ predicts a 
30% (yes, thirty per cent) increase in 


SALES and INCOME for us in April 


Trade winds in the New Bedford 


NEW ‘, 
BEDFORD 
area continue to nudge us along P Imes 
ata merry clip. We thought you’d 
be just as interested as our local MORNING 


ant MERCURY 


merchants who are all punching 


cash registers in swing-time. How Read in almost 9 out of 10 
tg —e homes in New England’s Front 
about jotting us down on the list? Yard 
« . 


c Jacke never had a bean stalk 


ike SAN DIEGO 


Growth trom 
1930 to 1940 
More! Last 9 months of’40 


[ONE “BUY" COVERS THIS MARKET 
SAN DIEGO DEFENSE development is headline news to 


the nation. 


It's headline news to you men who know how to put sales 

| promotion dollars to work where they'll count most! Time 
go NOW to swing more sales punch on San Diego ... where 
BACKLOG one “buy” covers the market! 


Call our representative today. Get the up-to-date picture 
of San Diego, Southern California’s second largest market. 


... |f you're in Southern California you should be 
in The San Diego Union and Tribune-Sun! 


Represented nationally by WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York» Chicago -Detroit~Cleveland-St. Louis Seattle*Portland*San Francisco*Los Angeles 
SS SANTEE Sh ARR Sl eS SS 
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Income-Sales Index for 
All Cities Where Increases 
Are Expected in April 


At request of a number of subscrib. 
ers, SALES MANAGEMENT hereafter 
will show two index numbers for 
every city. The first, headed “City 
Index’’ is a straight comparison of the 
city’s prospective Income-Sales in 
March with the same month last year 
The second column, ‘City-Na- 
tional Index,” relates the city change 
to the expected national change. 

For April the expected income. 
sales gain is 9.6%, or an index num. 
ber of 109.6. 

Example: If a city has a “City 
Index’ of 116, it forecasts a gain of 
16% over its own Income-Sales total 
of April, 1940, but as the nation-wide 
gain is 9.6%, the “City National 
Index” is 106 (116 divided by 109.6 
—= 106). 


City- 
City Vational 
Index Index 
for for 


April A pril 


New England 


New Bedford 130 119 
Bridgeport ...... 119 109 
Hartford ; cae 109 
Stamford ........... 116 106 
Holyoke ie aye 115 105 
Waterbury ......... 114 104 
Worcester . 112 102 
Fall River . sw, Ske 102 
Bosten 111 101 
Manchester . 111 101 
New Haven 109 99 
Providence ie 107 98 
Burlington ee 106 97 
Springfield 105 96 
Brockton. .. 104 95 
Portland .. 103 94 
Lowell , ; 102 93 
Lynn cinta see 92 


Middle Atlantic 


os cw yl kale wwe MD 110 
Pittsburgh oa 121 110 
Chester Bi? 107 
Altoona ; 114 104 
Williamsport 114 104 
Albany-Troy- 

Schenectady 111 101 
Jamestown ‘ie es 101 
Philadelphia . 11i 101 
Elmira . . £0 100 
Erie — 110 100 
York 110 100 
Camden 109 99 
Harrisburg. 109 99 
Newark 109 99 
Trentcn .. : 109 9 
Binghamton 107 98 
New York 107 98 
Syracuse 107 98 
Allentown 106 9” 
Buffalo 106 ” 
Jersey City . 106 9” 
Norristown 106 9” 
Reading .... 106 9 
Johnstown 105 96 
Poughkeepsie 104 95 
Rochester. 104 95 
Lancaster . 102 9) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ee 


South Atlantic 


Columbus, Ga. 134 122 
Portsmouth, Va. 130 119 
Columbia, S. Car 129 118 
Charlotte 124 113 
Norfolk 124 113 
Asheville 123 112 
Jacksonville 122 111 
Tampa 122 111 
Miami 122 111 
Newport News Ree 111 
Greenville 117 107 
Wilmington 117 107 
Roanoke 116 106 
Baltimore 115 105 
Wichita pase 115 105 
Charleston, S. Car 114 104 
Atlanta 112 102 
Washington, D. ¢ 112 102 
Savannah 112 102 
Raleigh 111 101 
Greensboro 110 100 
Winston-Salem 109 99 
Lynchburg 109 99 
Augusta, Ga. 107 98 
Charleston, W. Va 107 98 
Macon 107 98 
Sioux Falls 107 98 
Huntington 105 96 
Durham 104 95 
i ae 103 94 
Cumberland 101 92 
East North Central 
Detroit 125 114 
South Bend 125 114 
Warren 121 110 
Dayton 118 108 
East St. Louis ..... 118 108 
Moline-Rock Island 118 108 
Rockford 118 108 


1940— 


*% Bank clearings 
$38,108,000 over °39. 


$524,250,000— 


FACTS that spell 
OPPORTUNITY 
for advertisers ! 


*% Postal receipts $465,426.49 — 
an all time high. 


*® Retail business, approximately 
$30,955,180 (Winston-Salem 
only) . . . 6% above °39 and 
within 3% of the record year 
of 1939, 


1941— 


“Estimated income and retail 
sales for April shows 9% in- 
crease over same month a year 
ago.”—Sales Management. 


These figures are indicative of 
the steadily increasing business 
activity in Winston-Salem—a mar- 
ket that provides “good hunting” 
for advertisers seeking SALES. 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


— 


East North Central (Cont'd) 
Sheboygan 118 108 
Hammond 117 107 
Flint 116 106 
Canton ; 116 106 
Cleveland 116 106 
Peoria 116 106 
Jackson, Mich 115 105 
Toledo 115 105 
Battle Creck 114 104 
Lansing 114 104 
Springheld, O 114 104 
Akron 113 103 
Kalamazoo 113 103 
Zanesville 112 102 
Gary 111 101 
Hamilton 111 101 
Springfield, III 111 101 
Evansville 111 101 
Lorain 110 100 
Aurora 110 100 
Indianapolis 110 100 


East North Central (Cont'd) 


Elgin 110 100 
La Crosse 110 100 
Quincy 110 100 
Saginaw 110 100 
Manitowoc 110 100 
Green Bay 110 100 
Terre Haute 107 98 
Grand Rapids 107 98 
Cincinnati 107 98 
Milwaukee 107 98 
Youngstown 106 97 
Columbus, O 106 97 
Bay City 106 97 
Fort Wayne 106 97 
Chicago 106 97 
Danville 106 97 
Oshkosh 106 97 
Lima 105 96 
Superior : 105 96 
Champaign-Urbana 105 96 
Steubenville 100 91 


Air Center of the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Birmingham, the most centrally 
located of all Southern cities, will 
become the true center of air 
traffic with the inauguration of 
two new airlines—P. C. A.’s Pitts- 
burgh - Birmingham route and E. 
A. L.’s New York-New Orleans 
route. 

Birmingham will then have 
seven radiating routes, leading to 
ell major commercial centers, It 
will serve three airlines—Eastern, 
Pennsylvania Central and Delta, 
and Birmingham will be the term- 
inal for two major routes—Bir- 
mingham - Pittsburgh, and Bir- 
mingham-Chicago. 

Improvements under way at 
the airport will fit it for the use 
of any existing commercial or 
service plane. 432 acres, it will 
have two runways of 4,500 feet 


and one of 5,000 feet. With its, 


She Birmingham News 


beautiful buildings and landscap- 
ing, it is one of the most attrac- 
tive in the United States. 

The ’port includes the build- 
ings and hangars of the One Hun- 
dred Sixth National Guard squad- 
ron, and the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing School with its 12 flying in- 
structors. Its complete weather 
bureau and broadcasting systems 
make it one of the vital nerve 
centers of United States aviation. 

Such a ’port and such facilities 
are necessary only in the most 
vital of the country’s centers of 
commerce. Rail and bus travel are 
equally well equipped in this 
great industrial empire. All this 
is further proof that Birmingham 
centers one of the most produc- 
tive of all Southern states, and 
offers greatest opportunity to 
every advertiser. 


THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS’*’ 


MORNIMG @ EVENING & SUNDAY 


«* & wf OPERATING STATION WSGW 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


MARCH 1. 
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referred List 


High-Spot City 


CoLumBus,. GA. 


(Sales Management's 


No. I City) 
Your No. 1 


Test MARKET 


Into Columbus have poured thou- 
sands of new workers and their 
families to make this new PLUS 
market your logical TEST 


mar- 
ket! These new families need 
everything from mouse traps to 


’ 
houses! 


In Ft. Benning’s mighty 50,000, 
will be found a cross-section of 


the entire U. S. A, an officer 
and his family from far away 
New England, a _ private from 
North Dakota, a corporal from 


the plains of Kansas! 


Don’t Underrate The Soldier Mar- 
ket—Ft. Benning spends $4,123,- 
000 MONTHLY for payrolls and 


expenditures. 


Don’t Overlook These Tremendous 
Increases—Construction in Colum- 
bus and Ft. Benning in 1940 in- 
creased 458% over 1939. 


Columbus’ industrial payroll for 
1940 was 20% greater than 1939; 
its retail payroll was up 41%! 

Postal receipts for 1940 passed 
1939 by 33% with January 1941] 
leading the same month last year 


by 38™! 


Bank clearings showed a 31% 
gain for 1940 with January 1941's 


totals 51% ahead of January, 
1940! 
Metropolitan population of Col- 


umbus is more than 100,000; 
Government survey gives Colum- 


bus a retail trade area of 60 miles 
with a total population of more 
than 250,000! 


And now Sales Management Places 
Columbus at the top of the Pre- 
ferred City List with an anticipated 
gain of 34% over April, 1940! 


Use The No. 1 Newspapers In The 
No. 1 Advertising Test City! 


The Ledger and Enquirer Papers 
Morning — Evening — Sunday 


“The Service Newspaper Mediums 
Of The Creat Chattahoochee Valley” 


Represented Nationally 
By The Branham Co. 


East South Central 


Mobile 118 108 
Birmingham 115 105 
Louisville 113 103 
Memphis 113 103 
Montgomery 112 102 
Chattanooga 111 101 
Knoxville 110 100 
Nashville 104 95 
Lexington 100 91 
Jackson, Miss. 96 88 
West South Central 
El Paso ... 125 ll4 
Little Rock 118 108 
Wichita Falls 115 105 
Galveston a 113 103 
San Antonio 112 102 
Beaumont 107 98 
Houston 107 98 
Dallas 106 97 
Port Arthut 105 96 
W aco 104 95 
Fort Worth 104 95 
Tulsa 102 93 


Mountain 
Reno 122 11] 
Ogden 112 102 
Albuquerque 111 101 
Billings 109 99 
Cheyenne 109 99 
Tucson 107 98 
Boise 105 96 
Salt Lake City 103 94 
Pacific 
San Diego 126 115 
Spokane 121 110 
Tacoma 118 108 
Seattle 117 107 
Sacramento 113 103 
Fresno 112 102 
Los Angeles 111 101 
San Bernardino 109 99 
Portland 109 99 
Long Beach 106 97 
Oakland 105 96 
San Francisco 105 96 
Stockton . . 98 89 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling, 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1941 Almanac 


From Providence, the Journal sends us 
the "1941 Almanac,” covering not only the 


Providence 


city of Providence but also the state of 
Rhode Island. Executives interested in this 
market will find the section on “Rhode 


Island Market Data and Business Figures’ 
of value, with data on income, population, 
homes, retail and wholesale trade, employ- 
ment and wages, etc Requests to Kenneth 
S. Seibert, Providence Journal, Providence, 
R. I. Cost of the Almanac, 25 cents. 


What’s New in Chicago 

Want to keep up w.th what's going on, 
sales and advertisingly, in Chicago? Vol. 
1, No. 1 of “Fact Chicago in Your Vest 
Pocket” has just been published by the 
Herald-American. Pocket size, with some 
1,001 up-to-date facts, 71 illustrations and 
five charts, its a brand new promotion- 
information job which will click with many 
now operating in that area. Re 
Gould, Herald-American, 
Madison St., Chicago, III 


who are 
quests to ( I 


526 Ww 


What Is a Secondary Market? 
Just what is a secondary market? If 
you're selling toothpaste, or nails, or flour 
or what have you, is your primary market 
the big city areas where your wholesalers 
are credited with big volume—and should 
you play down the small town market, 
which buys over half the output of Chev- 
rolet, Ford and Plymouth? This old con- 


flict between the metropolitan and small 
town markets goes on and on, with factory 
shipments holding the balance for the cities, 


and sheer population and income data pull- 
ing for the towns. And in "A Secondary 
(7) Market’ the argument is provocatively 
followed to a conclusion which you might 
expect, since the booklet is the current one 
of that famed series published by Grit 
Some straight talking here for sales and 
advertising managers, well presented. Re- 
quests to Charles Lamade, Grit, Williams. 
port, Pa. 


Defense and Buying Power 


As we go to press, advance galleys of a 
booklet on national defense—what it 
amounts to at this moment, what it means 
for the immediate future, and particularly 
what is involved in the state of New Jer- 
sey—have been received. The information 
greatly amplifies the observations made in 
Significant Trends of this issue. Marketing 
executives may receive copies by writing 
Tom Kenney, Newark Evening News, 
Newark, N. J., requesting “America’s First 
Arsenal of Defense.” Emphasis on diver- 
sification of products involved, and_ the 
meaning of increased payrolls to products 
entirely outside the defense program makes 
the study interesting to practically all types 
of industry 


The Flag and Advertising 


Facts About the Use of the Flag m Aa- 
vertising,” is a current bulletin which all 
advertisers should have on hand during 
these days of rising patriotism. The fact 
that state, not national, laws regulate the 
use of the flag, and to all practical put 
poses forbid its reproduction in any adver: 
tising of products, is of utmost importance. 
Requests for the bulletin, which cites legal 


opinions and summarizes the various 
angles involved, should be sent to te 
Division of Reseach, National Better Bus- 
iness Bureau, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Food Sales in High Point 
High Point, N. ¢ where per capita 
retail sales in 1939 were $344—well ahead 
of state and national averages—has |¥% 
been surveyed for distribution of food pro¢ 


anc 


ucts A 24-page report, classifying 
itemizing brand names, and showing nut 
ber of stores stocking and percentage 
distribution of each product, has been pu 
lished. Product with greatest distribution 
is—three guesses—Coca-Cola, 98%, close's 
followed by soaps, cereals, etc. Reques® 


for “High Point Distribution Survey a 
C. W. Patterson, Jr., The Enterprise, Hitt 
Point, N. C 
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PERSONAL SERVICE 
AND SUPPLIES 


Remittance 


Cash Basis Only. 
Must Accompany Order. Classified 
Rates: 
minimum $3.00. 


50c a line of seven words, 


No display. 
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EXECU TIVES WANTED 


——$—$—— 


SAL ARIED | POSITIONS $2,500 to $25,000. 

s thoroug organized advertising service of 

rs’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- 

yn preliminary negotiations for positions of 

caliber ed above, through a procedure 

ndividualized to each client’s personal require- 

; Se weeks are required to negotiate and 

e din ist finance the moderate cost of 

Retaining fee protected by re- 

D 5 as stipulated in our agreement. 

dentity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 

ym protect If your salary has been $2,500 or 

- send name and address for details. R. 

VY. BIXBY, | 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 

EXECUTIVES $2.400 — $25,000 — This reliable 

vice, established 1927, conducts confidential nego- 

for high arate men who either seek a 

he opportu of considering one, under 

SS if employed, full protection to | 

n nd mame and address only for 

letails PoIRA THAYER JENNINGS, DEPT. A, 
CENTER STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


EXECUTIVES! 


This competent, 
conducts position-secur 
} 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED MEN! 


personnel advertising service 
ing campaigns aeenning con- 
fidential, nation-widé negotiations with oe 
ts. Identity covered, and if enplevel posi- 
protected. Write 


HARRY F. JEPSON 
LAND BANK BLDG., 


& ASSOCIATES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EXECUTIVE SALES ENGINEER NOW AVAIL 


able, with excellent record selling special machinery 
to all types of industrial plants, municipalities, gas, 
water and power companies in New Santen’. 
Presently lo ated in suburban Boston but willing to 
nove etailed employment history will be fur- 
shed est. Box 766, SALFS MANAGEMENT, 
Lex \ New York, N. Y 
LINES WANTED 


RTIFY YOUR SALES CONNECTIONS FROM 
CONNECTICUT TO VIRGINIA 


Manuf 


r acturer's sales agency operating through- 
out above territory nd thoroughly mil ith 
bead rr and thoroughly familiar with 

of sound sales procedure, seeks one 
ne. Has extensive contacts with many 
acturing concerns, governmental bureaus, 
ai, automotive and electrical wholesalers. 
. ted fr lanufacturers having a net 
at least $50,000 or more Prefe rence 
prea, any with some aad lished business 
ih. S area A communications strictly con- 
B SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex 
ng A ¢ N 4 K ; 
SALES P R OMOTION 
. PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Dr 
a tions nly 10c, tter € (in 
S- ed 
monial to a es with prints testi 
t office " 
: sts less t ping 
és 
MATHIAS and CARR, Inc 
5 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
Co) 1 7.422 


proved re Ec nomi Ei ently b Laurel's 
oe ed . - N Cuts! No Typesetting ! You 
$2.63 all 4 nee 0) (814x11”) reproducti ons 
lest ofnan tional hundreds 22c All Sizes. Re- 
mp] ae a 
iron lete Pr Schedules; Free Descriptive 
aurel Process 489 Canal St.. N. Y. c.. 


monthly 
| Randolph St., 
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SALES CARTOONS 


MERRELL FEATURES 


specialize 


House and 


Send for samples of our 


Advertising Strips. 
“SALES PEPPER-UPPERS’’ 
MERRELL FEATURES, 318 W. 
Ill. ° 


Organs Cartoon 


service. 
Chicago, 


MAILING L ISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS, CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 


| Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 


LIST COMPILERS, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SALES PRODUCER 


and adminis 


energetic executive sales 
I t I Pre s ntly Sales n ik Ww tl n itional distribu 
tor. Seeks change for personal reasons. Accustomed 


heavy responsibilities. Top-notch business, personal 


references, including accomplishments wide variety 
of fields. College engineering graduate. ‘Ponenstie. 
Under 49. Box 770, SALES MANAGEMEN 120 Lex 


ngton 


Ave., New York, N.Y. 


in original, 
creative cartoons for Sales Contests, Sales Bulletins, 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 


now employed as assistant general manager of well 
known company seeks new opportunity. Responsible 
for hiring, training, and stimulating salesmen; sales 
promotion costs; budgets; quotas and _ profits. 
Original thinker, pleasing personality, age 38, col- 
Box 7 SALES MANAGEMENT, 429 Lexing 
t Ay New York, N. Y. 
LETTER GADGETS 
4 GOOD LETTER GADGET WILL KEEP 


your letters on top of the desk with some chance 
Wastebasket letters can't 
A. MITCHELL, 


Chicago 


of doing business for you 


talk, Write for illustrated circular, 


N. Michigan Ave 


> 4 


R-205, 326 
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AILROADS NEED A NEW VICE-PRESIDENT: 

If we fire heavy salvos at the railroads now and 

then, it’s not because we have a grudge against 
them, but rather because we see in them such vast unex- 
ploited sales opportunities. Recently we disembarked from 
one of the new streamliners to walk into a big Union Sta- 
tion which in 30 seconds’ time wiped out completely the 
pleasure of traveling in a modern train. In the big, poorly 
lighted waiting room chunks of plaster were falling from 
the ceiling; the woodwork was filthy; the walls fairly 
yelled for paint. If the toilets and lavatories had even a 
nodding acquaintance with Dutch Cleanser and ammonia, 
it wasn't evident. There was no soap, no paper towels. 
There could be no bleaker spot in Siberia. 

So long as this appallingly bad housekeeping is charac- 
teristic of railroad operation—so long as people continue 
to associate railroad travel with the bodily discomfort of 
excess uncleanliness—the roads can never compete with 

buses and airlines, can never attract and develop even a 

small fraction of the limitless potential market that is wait- 

ing. For the American public practices sanitation, believes 
in it, spends millions for it. They are actively repelled bj 
the lack of it. 

Where there is one modern streamlined car that is clean 
and air-conditioned, there are hundreds of the old type day 
coach in which cinders and grime crunch under your 
feet in the aisles, in which the toilets and lavatories are 
revoltingly unsanitary, Either railroad executives have come 
to accept soot and cinders as an inevitable accompaniment 
to railroad travel and do not realize how much dirty trains 
and stations cost in volume of passenger traffic, or they 
haven't thus far organized properly to tackle the problem 
on the broad scale it demands. Perhaps each road needs a 
“Vice-President in Charge of Housekeeping.” Whatever 
may be the means to the end, the crusade for real cleanli- 
ness will have to begin with complete conviction in the 
minds of fop railroad officials that such a program is vital 
to the future of the business—as vital as safety itself. 

The best advertising a railroad can do, the best public 
relations brains it can hire, cannot counteract the disgust 
of the passenger who is made to feel queasy in the stomach 
by the sight of a wash bowl that looks like a custom-built 

* paradise for twenty million germs. 
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RINTING UNIONS WOULD CURB RADIO:; 
Five printing crafts unions claiming a membership J 

of 200,000 will press Congress for enactment of 
legislation aimed to restrict drastically the sale of commer. 
cial time on the air to no more than 25% of available 


radio time and to impose special heavy taxes on stations 
With some of the more recent union activities we are 
in hearty agreement: Several unions have shown, even 
though belatedly, that they realize the prosperity of their 
members is tied up with the prosperity of the industy 
in which they work. The dressmaking unions have voted t 
spend several hundred thousand dollars annually to geg 
Mrs. Housewife to buy more new dresses, and the litho 
graphic union is using advertising to create more litho 
graphic jobs. Those are splendid, constructive movement 
But the action taken by the printing unions is archaic 
a “turn-the-clock-back” attempt to stifle competition by 
restrictive legislation. The makers of quill pens werent 
helped by the introduction of steel pens, nor were the 
steel pen makers made very happy by the coming of foun-§ 
tain pens, and very possibly the fountain pen manufactures 
didn’t ask for typewriters to become popular. In all of these 
instances, as with the case of radio, the public benefited 
Old industries must fight new competition by better ser 
ice, improved products and lower prices—or perish. 
Since we were on the subject of railroads at the begis 
ning of the page, we will now give them a love+ip 
They have had competition from boats, buses, trucks 
private autos and airplanes—competition far more sevet 
than radio has given the printing industry. They secutt 
government backing for rate increases, they agitated fo 
higher taxes on trucks, they succeeded—in some states—"} 
erecting trade barriers through limitations on the siz¢ ° 
the trucks. And their business grew sicker and sicker. 
Then, a few years back, they started to modernize the'§ 
passenger trains, to try out the theory of lower rather tha 
higher rates, to speed up both passenger and freight train: 
Today they are making a strong comeback. 
To the printing crafts unions we suggest that betes 
service to buyers of printing, and a more cooperative # 
tude toward printing management is far more likely 
recapture business than trying to gang up with the leg 
lators to stifle competition. 
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cost with ha advertising 


Does your selling drive take into account Chi- 
cago’s growing industrial activity? With bigger 
payrolls swelling retail sales, low pressure pro- 
motional methods cannot deliver the market 
impact which the present upswing invites. 

To step up your efforts in keeping with op- 
portunities in Chicago, build your program 
around the Tribune. With over 1,000,000 net 
paid every day of the week, the Tribune now 
delivers on weekdays from 585,000 to 640,000 
more total circulation than other Chicago daily 
270,000 to 
800,000 more than other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers. 


newspapers and on Sunday from 


At one low cost, the Tribune gives you bal- 
. 450,000 more 
daily circulation right in metropolitan Chicago 


anced, market-wide coverage . . 


than delivered by other Chicago daily news- 
papers and from 385,000 to 475,000 more on 
Sunday than other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 
It is the only Chicago newspaper which has 
circulation volume equivalent to majority cov- 
erage of all metropolitan Chicago families. 
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In every income group of interest to adver- 
tisers the Tribune has more circulation in Chi- 
cago and suburbs than other newspapers. And, 
in addition, it reaches hundreds of thousands of 
prospects in the adjacent territory. 

The editorial qualities which build deepest 
interest among readers produce the best returns 
for advertisers. As the newspaper which has 
best demonstrated its ability to widen the Chr 
cago market for its own product, the Tribune 
can give you the most help in widening the 
market here for your product. 

This fact is proved by Chicago retailers who 
placed 67% more advertising in the Tribune 
during 1940 than they placed in any other 
Chicago newspaper. It is affirmed by general 
advertisers who last year gave the Tribunea 
52° lead. 

When you can have more, why take less? 
When you use the Tribune, you put more pundi 
into your selling and pile up more volume at 
less cost per unit sold. Rates per 100,000 circu 
lation are among the lowest in America. 

A Tribune representative or your advertising 
counsel will be glad to give you more inform& 
tion on how you can increase sales in Chicago) 
at lower advertising cost by making the Tribune 
your basic medium. 


GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION NOW IN EXCESS OF 1,000,000 EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK 


